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A  SUMMARY 


OF 


IMPACTS  RESEARCH 


THE  CBOTVie  OF  BffftCfS  RESEARCH.  The  Office  of  Civil  Defense  is 


charged  with  the  respons ib ili ty  of  provision  of  a  system  to  protect  life 
and.  property  in  the  United  States  la  the  event  of  an  enemy  attack.  In 
an  era  where  such  an  attack  may  assume  the  fcra  ©f  a  massive  nuclear  strike 
at  the  American  homeland*  the  technological  and  organ!  sat  local  reqa ir®» 
merits  levied  upon  such  a  protective  system  are  unprecedented  »  The  vast 
scope  of  both  the  threat  and  the  nation’s  response  to  that  threat  raises 
two  fundamental  questions  concerning  the  impact  of  the  threat  m  the 
American  social  system  and  possible  responses  to  that  threat.  These  can 
be  summarily  expressed  as, 

1.  What  are  the  possible  and  what  are  the  likely  couse^uenees  of 
alternative  civil  defense  systems  for  the  American  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  and  for  his  social  structure  and  its  values*  institutions  * 
and  functions? 

2.  What  is  the  societal  context  into  which  alternative  CD  systems 
would  be  introduced?  What  are  the  nature  and  dynamics  of  public 
and  institutional  support,  opinion,  and  information? 

Research  on  the  impact  of  Civil  Defense  or  society  must  address  itself 
to  the  specification  of  these  fUodament&l  questions  and  to  provision  of 
responsible  answers  within  the  constraints  of  available  information  and 
methodologies .  Where  present  information  and  methodologies  are  not  adequate 
this  must  be  spelled  out  and  criteria  established  for  the  development  of  future 
studies  as  may  be  required.  An  innovation  of  the  magnitude  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  Civil  Defense  program  will  have  definite  and  pervasive  consequences 
for  the  individual  as  well  as  the  larger  society,  as,  indeed,  does  any 
major  effort  an  behalf  of  the  public  welfare.  It  will  not  be  possible 
to  determine  fully  all  possible  and  probable  effects  of  the  proposal. 
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apflioelioa,  Idpet-ts  restore: &  has  bees  concerned  with  &  variety  of  sub*' 
sttetiwe  inquiries.  Sose  of  these  arc  listed  below, 

1.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  public  controversy  centered  around 

Civil  Defense  and  related  Cold  War  issues? 

2.  Provision  of  a  general  frame  of  reference  for  the  specification 
of  the  acceptance  process  of  *ny  major  system  innovation  and 
the  application  of  this  paradigm  to  Civil  Defense. 

3.  What  is  the  present  perception  of  the  American  public  of  the 
consequences  of  Civil  Defense  for  certain  basic  personal  and 
social  values? 

4.  What  are  the  social  institutions  and  customs  upon  which  any 
innovating  federal  program  might  have  an  impact  of  consequence? 
What  might  "be  the  impact  of  a  variety  of  alternative  CD  programs 
be  on  each  component  of  such  a  check  list? 

5.  What  is  the  flow  and  dynamic  of  information  and  opinion  con¬ 
cerning  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  issues?  Who  are  the  opinion 
influentiala  that  may  determine  acceptance  and  support  of  a 
program? 

6.  Are  there  ecological  and  socio^- structural  differences  in  American 
society  with  regard  to  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  issues? 

7.  Have  there  been  any  trends  over  time  with  regard  to  selected 
CD  and  Cold  War  issues? 


As  eomprehessi  /e  an 


the  examination  of  present  and  future  impacts  of  existing  nM 


innovations  for  &  cctaplex  social  structure  necessarily  entails  a  -wide 


reaige  sM  variety  of  methodology  M  associated  t#ch«4#*es,  Concepts  sad 


approaches  have  'been  drawn  fro®  system  design.  4  sociology*  economics  and 
political  science  ted  have  been  implemented  via  a  cumber  of  specific 


support  technologies  including  statistics!  md  computer  applications. 

The  integration  of  this  diversity  has  been  effected  in.  terns  of  the 
relationship  among  elements  of  system  design  criteria  with  sfcraetaral 
sociological  theory,  ©specially  in  term*  of  Hr,  Jiri  KehnevaJ  e*  *  & 

Outcomes  methodology.  Part  One  of  the  1.9&3  final  report.  Civil  Defense 
and  Society  provides  an  extensive  overview  of  Impacts  methodology. 

Some  specific  techniques  and  their  applications  are  listed  below. 

In  addition  to  the  social- science  oriented  modes  of  data  collection  and 
analysis  which  comprise  the  core  of  impacts  research,  reference  has  also 
been  made  where  necessary  to  "hard"  data  that  comprise  the  "reality”  of 
nuclear  war  and  Civil  Defense  programs . 

Content  Analysis,  For  a  five  year  publication  period,  an  extensive 
literature  search  was  made  in  professional  and  lay  journals,  bodes, 
etc.,  to  extract  all  major  propositions  and  arguments  bearing  on 
Civil  Defense  systems,  their  implementation  and  postulated  impact 
on  society.  Specific  propositional  statements  concerning  Civil 
Defense  and  Its  possible  relation  to  American  traits  and  values  were 
abstracted  and  codified.  These  formed  the  base  of  the  opposition- 
acceptance  paradigm  of  the  final  report.  Civil  Defense  sod  Society, 


Is  addition  t©  t he  axsoinatioa  of  the  available  literature,  a m 


as  going  compilation  of  sews  and  editorial  eanisat  of  &  wafeer  of 
American  newspapers  is  being  eesdueted  on  all  aspects  ©f  Civil 
Defense,  the  Cold  War,  and  military  technology. 

Survey  Rt  search,  The  Data  Beak  of  the  'Research  Office  of  Sociology 
eentatfsta  «a»e  kOO  study  references  and  s^rcximtely  300S0QQ  IBM 
punch  cards  fro®  rurveys  containing  Material  of  interest  to  impacts 
research.  In  addition  t©  CCD  sponsored  studies,  this  file  includes 
material  dating  "bmk  to  the  ninetees*~forties  from  surveys  conducted 
by  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  others*  This 
material  is  essential  for  assessment  of  the  direct  Impact  of  Issues, 
events  and  programs  an  the  American  public.  The  range  and  scope  of 
the  date  available  permit  a  wide  range  of  analysis  both  over  time 
and  topic. 

Historiography .  The  Research  Office  staff  includes  an  historian  who 
applies  the  special  techniques  of  his  discipline  in  a  variety  of 
applications,  including  the  tracing  of  American  value  patterns  and 
the  investigation  of  archival  materials. 

The  final  result  of  the  application  of  the  above  methodology  es  is 
to  be  a  mapping  of  the  American  value  system  and  social  structure,  for 
the  present  and  to  some  distance  into  the  future,  with  regard  to  the 
relevant  stress  elements  that  may  pertain  to  the  innovation  of  alterna¬ 
tive  CD  systems.  Once  Identified,  a  variety  of  techniques  will  be  applied 
to  specify  the  consequences  of  proposal,  adoption  and  implement at ion  of 
03  alternatives  into  such  system  environments. 


THREAT  .FERCEFflOI.  This  report,  which  focusses  m  the  nation’s 


perception  of  the  threat  piM,  i«  ®e  of  tv©  that  specify  in  detail  the 
sajor  elements  of  the  acceptance-opposition  paradigm  that  eaesprisad  the 
frame  of  reference  for  the  Civil  Defease  snd  Society  .report;,  July*  196%, 

The  .nature  of  the  perception  of  threat  held  by  the  public  has  considerable 
consequences  for  the  actions  and  attitudiaal  structures  that,  in  .large 
measure,  determine  the  -.mediate  receptive  enviroraasait  into  Which  inno¬ 
vation  may  be  ig*— ««*— .  Threat  peremption  was  selected  m  &  major  rsgwrt 
focus  because  it  was  see*  as  a  prist*  detenainant  of  the  terminal  objectives 
am  related  system  goals  of  any  C35  system.  The  level  of  anxiety,  tide 
nature  of  the  actual  possible  consequences  of  ar,  attack,  the  weapons  to 
be  used  and  their  effects  all  contribute  to  the  degree  to  which  there  is 
a  "felt  need”  for  £25  and  a  predicate  for  broad-base  support,  of  specific 
CD  programs. 

In  addition  to  its  substantive  interest,  an  analysis  of  perception 
of  threat  provided  an  opportunity  to  examine  the  structural  components  of 
American  society  to  determine  if,  in  fact,  differences  of  perception  do 
arise  among  collectivities  differentially  located  in  the  structure  and 
ecology  of  American  society.  Such  differences  may  have  relevance  for 
fragmentation  and  lack  of  consensus.  They  may  also  siaply  reflect  the 
realities  of  the  situation  and  indicate  a  given  level  of  "objectivity” 
on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  analysis  provided  in  this  report  of  the 
chronology  of  threat  perception  coeprises  a  statement  of  the  iap&ct  of 
the  threat  itself  upon  the  social  system  and  individual  Americans.  Over 
time,  Americans  have  evolved  an  essentially  realistic  estimate  of  the 
level  and  content  of  the  threat  posed  by  the  possibility  of  global  war. 

They  are  concerned  but  not  panicked.  Despite  the  furor  in  the  press  and 
other  media,  they  do  not  seem  to  be  particularly  fragsented  in  opinion. 
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ABSTRACT 


Threat  perception  has  conslderabl e  psychological  consequences 
for  actions  end  attitudinal  structures.  As  such,  it  was  looked 
into  as  one  of  the  bases  for  differential  public  receptivity  to 
civil  defense  program*. 

The  analysis  of  the  nation’s  perception  of  threat  included 
anxiety  about  war;  the  nature  of  the  threat  perceived,  namely? 
what  are  the  perceived  targets  and  what  weapons  will  be  used; 
estimates  of  weapon*,  effects?  the  consequences  of  threat  percep¬ 
tion  of  varying  degrees  and  type  for  action;  and  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  threat,  perception  of  varying  degrees  and  type  on  the 
respondent’s  feeling  about  civil  defense  arxi/or  fallout  shelters. 

The  above  topics  were  specified  by  all  pertinent  cross -tabula¬ 
tions  we  now  have  in  the  data  bank  at  the  fSniversity  of  Pittsburgh 
the  data  bank  is  a  collection  of  empirical  studies  on  attitudes 
concerning  civil  defense.  The  various*  sample  populations  were 
discretely  specified  into  sub-groups  along  such  variables  as  age, 
sex,  religion,  geographic  location,  socio-economic  status,  and 
other  relevant  demograjihic  variables.  Given  the  data  limitations, 
-.here  was  also  an  attempt  to  provide  a  ’’trend  analysis**  establish¬ 
ing  the  basic  chronology  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  this 
topic . 

The  research  supports  the  fact  that  a  little  under  half  of  the 
population  say  they  are  apprehensive  over  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  war.  The  findings  indicate  that  the  wider * horizons  of  the 
young,  the  greater  responsibilities  of  the  married,  especially 
parents,  and  the  emotionality  of  women  aggravate  fear  of  war. 

The  less  educated  and  those  of  lower  socio-economic  status  worry 
the  most. 

Americans  expect  the  nation's  cities  to  be  bombed  and  generally 
their  own  city.  They  also  expect  some  cities  in  their  immediate 
vicinity  or  in  their  part  of  the  country  to  be  subject  to  an 
attack.  They  also  expect  people  to  get  killed  in  an  attack 
although  population  per  se  is  not  perceived  as  a  high  priority 
target.  Six  out  of  every  ten  Americans  estimate  their  chances 
of  survival  as  bad. 

The  worse  people  rate  our  defenses  the  more  pessimistic  they  are 
about  their  chances  of  survival.  People  generally  consider  that 
their  survivability  would  be  enhanced  in  a  fallout  shelter. 

The  percentages  of  people  who  mention  nuclear,  or  thermonuclear 
weapons  spontaneously  as  the  weapons  of  war  have  been  increasing 
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throughout  the  years.  Chemical  and  biological  weapons  references 
are  less  frequent.  However,  there  are  as  many  people  who  do 
anticipate  their  deployment  as  there  are  those  who  do  not*  Of 
course,  two  out  of  three  Americans  claim  to  know  nothing  or  very 
little  about  them. 

Without  any  question,  systems  to  protect  lives  and  property  are 
viewed  chiefly  as  those  which  must  deal  with  thermonuclear 

weapons. 

People  have  become  more  aware  of  the  secondary  weapons  effects 
over  the  years  since  about  1950.  By  1964,  fallout  is  viewed  as 
more  of  a  danger  to  more  people  than  are  primary  effects.  People 
are  also  not  very  optimistic  that  they  could  do  anything  to  pro¬ 
tect  themselves.  If  they  are  directly  attacked,  people  do  not 
believe  that  much  can  be  done  at  all. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  worried  tend  to  think  about  and 
volunteer  for  civil  defense  more  than  those  who  express  no  worry. 
There  is  also  no  doubt  that  people  who  have  a  realistic  notion  of 
weapons  effects  and  who  do  believe  their  city  to  be  a  target  tend 
to  have  a  more  constructive  response  to  the  threat.  They  also 
tend  to  volunteer  more  readily  than  those  with  exaggerated  esti¬ 
mates  of  bomb  effects.  It  is  also  clear  that  the  more  worried 
the  citiren,  the  more  likely  he  is  to  favor  shelters.  However, 
the  nuclear  threat,  except  for  the  above-mentioned  tendencies  has 
little  or  no  effect  cm  people’s  plans  for  the  future.  This  may 
be  because  it  is  too  abstract  a  notion  for  most.  When  the  threat 
becomes  more  specific,  such  as  during  the  Cuban  crisis,  there  is 
the  expected,  but  slight,  increase  in  protective  behavior.  How¬ 
ever,  the  general  tendency  is  to  feel  that  there  is  very  little 
one  can  do  in  the  face  of  nuclear  threat. 

The  public  has  a  reasonable  estimate  of  threat.  However,  the  dis¬ 
crete  threat  aspects  have  not  been  related  to  the  civil  defense 
system  by  the  populace.  The  public  is  not  informed  as  to  what  a 
fallout  shelter  is  supposed  to  do  and  there  is  concern  about  what 
they  don’t  do.  It  would  seem  that  the  public  would  be  receptive 
to  specific  definition  of  an  attack  threat  in  terns  of  radio¬ 
active  fallout  and  the  role  that  can  be  played  by  fallout  shelters. 
Specification  of  the  threat  in  terms  of  a  feasible  response  may 
help  to  win  public  support  and  acceptance  of  the  fallout  shelter 
program,  A  consistent  and  coherent  public  information  program, 
thus,  may  tap  the  public's  reasonable  estimate  of  threat. 


I.  INTRODUCTION 


Since  the  inception  of  World  War  II,  the  American  public  has  been 
aware  of  the  possibility  of  enemy  attack*  With  the  advent  of  the 
possibility  of  global  nuclear  warfare,  this  threat  perception, 
which  has  considerable  psyc hoi og ical  Consequences  for  actions  and 
attitudinal  structures.  Has  become  an  increasingly  important  con¬ 
sideration  for  government  policy  and  action*  Zt  is  reasonable  to 
expect,  for  example,  that  anxiety  about  war  Is  highly  related  to 
opinions  on  the  fallout  shelter  issue  and  may  be  one  of  the  bases 
for  differential  public  receptivity  to  the  program* 


Analysis  of  the  nation's  perception  of  threat  must  consider  not 
only  anxiety  about  war  per  se  but  a  number  of  related  areas  as 
well.  Therefore,  in  this  paper  we  consider  the  following; 

1.  Is  there  anxiety  about  war? 

2.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  threat  perceived?  What  are 
the  perceived  targets?  What  weapons  will  be  used? 

3.  What  are  the  estimates  of  weapons  effects? 

4.  What  are  the  consequences  of  threat  perception  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  and  type  for  action? 

5.  What  are  the  consequences  of  threat  perception  of  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  and  type  on  the  respondent's  feeling  about 
civil  defense  and/or  fallout  shelters? 

It  is  not  only  interesting  to  find  out  if  people  think  nuclear 
war  is  possible,  but  also  if  they  think  it  probable*  However,  an 
analysis  of  the  estimations  of  the  probability  of  war  will  not 
be  considered  in  this  paper,  as  it  will  be  treated  in  a  report 
presently  planned  based  on  the  1963  and  1964  national  surveys. 

Thus,  this  report  will  be  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the  above 
listed  queries.  The  topic  will  be  specified  by  all  the  pertinent 
cross-tabulations  we  now  have  in  the  data  bank  at  the  university 
of  Pittsburgh.  The  data  bank  is  a  collection  of  empirical  studies 
on  attitudes  concerning  civil  defense  and  the  data  utilised  in 
this  study  ranges  froa  1946  to  1964. 

The  various  sample  populations  will  be  discretely  specified  into 
sub-groups  along  much  variables  as  age,  sex,  religion,  geographic 
location,  socioeconomic  status,  etc.  Thers  will  also  be  some  at¬ 
tempt,  given  data  limitations,  to  provide  a  "trend  analysis" 
establish!;  i  the  basic  chronology  of  public  opinion  with  regard 
to  this  topic.  It  must  be  kept  in  aind  that  the  data  comes  from 
a  variety  of  studies  using  different  sise  sample  and  whose  ques¬ 
tions  were  designed  to  tap  different  dimensions. 
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II,  ANXIETY  ABOUT  WAS 


In  January,  February,  and  March  of  1963  a  study  was  conducted  in 
nine  communities  by  the  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research  of 
Columbia  University  in  which  the  respondents  were  asked  the  fol¬ 
lowing  question} 

Q.  23  Questions  of  war  and  peace  are  on  people  *  s  minds 
a  lot  these  days.  How  such  do  you  yourself  worry 
about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack  can  the 
United  states? 

It  appeared  that  several  months  after  the  Cuban  crisis  had  subsided, 
a  majority  of  the  respondents  were  apprehensive  about  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  a  nuclear  war.  It  was  found  that  20  percent  worried 
"a  great  deal'*,  31  percent  worried  "some",  21  percent  worried  **a 
little4* t  and  28  percent  were  not  worried  at  all  (Table  1). 

When  askad  if  any  of  their  children  had  ever  talked  about  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war,  if  was  found  that  43  percent  said 
yes,  55  percent  said  no,  and  2  percent  didn’t  recall  (Table  2), 

When  asked  if  they  worried  about  living  in  or  close  by  a  place 
that  sight  be  a  target  in  a  nuclear  war,  it  was  found  that  35 
percent  said  ye s,  they  were  worried  while  55  percent  esqplicitly 
denied  being  worried  (Table  3). 

The  characteristics  of  the  worried  were  analyzed  in  a  subsequent 
study  by  Columbia  University  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  a 
strong  relationship  between  age  and  anxiety  about  wax.  The  older 
a  person  was,  the  less  worried  he  was  likely  to  be  about  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack  (Table  4).  It  was  also  found 
that  those  with  greater  responsibilities- -the  married,  and  espe¬ 
cially  parents  of  minor  children,  were  ware  worried  about  wax 
than  the  single.  Youth,  marriage,  and  parenthood  combined  to 
intensify  anxiety  (Table  5). 

It  was  also  found  that  women  were  more  likely  to  be  anxious  about 
the  possibility  of  war  than  men.  Sixty-cne  percent  of  the  women 
but  only  41  percent  of  the  wen  said  they  worried  ”a  great  deal** 
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or  "some"  about  a  nuclear  attack . *  The  University  of  Michigan 
*t\«Sy  of  1961  found  similar  results ,  as  did  the  Michigan  State 
study  of  i963.2 

During  the  s uitaer  of  3.964,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  conducted 
a  national  survey  which  asked  the  respondents  the  following  ques¬ 
tions 


Ques,  Bt  Mow  such  do  you  worry  about  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  U.S.? 

It  appeared  that  a  year  and  a  half  after  the  Columbia  study  was 
conducted  respondents  were  a  little  less  apprehensive  about  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  war  but  anxiety  was  still  running  high. 
Table  6  provides  the  national  distribution  relative  to  the  total 
sample  excluding  those  people  who  either  didn't  know  or  were 
unwilling  to  answer  the  question.  It  is  clear  from  Table  6  that 
a  little  wore  than  four  out  of  ten  Americans  answered  that  they 
were  worried  a  "great  deal"  or  "setae”.  One  in  four  respondents 
said  they  worried  "a  little"  and  about  1  in  3  respondents  answered 
that  they  do  not  worry  at  all.  Thus,  a  little  under  half  (44.2 
percent }  of  the  population  said  they  were  apprehensive  over  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war. 


A.  Anxiety  about  War-- Demographic  Factors 

Geographical  factors  see*  to  operate  directly  upon  anxiety  about 
tar.  However,  the  operative  factor  in  bringing  about  differential 
local  levels  of  worry  about  wax  is  not  sire  of  the  community  but 
rather  where  it  is  situated  geographically.  Table  7  indicates 
clearly  that  except  for  a  slight  tendency  for  people  of  metro¬ 
politan  areas  to  worry  more,  people  in  rural  as  well  as  urban 
centers  tend  to  worry  equally  about  war. 

However ,  when  looking  at  the  worried  by  geographical  loca¬ 
tion  a  pattern  dees  emerge.  Me  find  that  people  are  more 
likely  to  worry  if  they  are  from  the  Pacific  region  than  if 
they  are  from  the  West  North  Central  or  West  South  Central 
states.  About  48  percent  of  Pacific  respondents  (which 

1 .  The  American  Public  and  the  Fallout  Shelter  Issue,  A  Nine 
Community  Survey,  Vol.  Ill,  Perspectives  and  Opinions  on  the 
Fallout  Shelter  Issue, by  Gene  N.  Levine  and  Jonathan  Cole,  Bureau 
of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  March,  1964, 

p.  44. 

2.  See  Stephen  8.  Withey,  The  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  t  A  Report 
on  the  Public's  Perspectives  on  United  States-Russian  Relations 
in  Late  1961,  Ann  Arbor t  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Michigan,  March,  1962,  p.  13;  and  also  David  K.  Berio,  et  al.. 

The  Fallout  Protection  Booklet:  (I)  A  Report  of  Public  Attitudes 
Toward  and  Information  about  Civil  Defense,  Bast  Lansing:  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Communication,  College  of  Communication  Arts,  Michigan 
State  University,  April, 1963,  p.  29. 
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includes  the  states  of  Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Washington 
and  Oregon)  said  they  worried  Ma  groat  deal**  or  “some"  about 
star  as  c<  >wpa red  with  38.8  percent  of  the  West  North  Central 
states  (which  include  Iowa,  Kansas,  and  Minnesota)  and  39,5 
percent  of  the  west  South  Central  states  (which  include  Arkansas, 
Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  and  Texas),  In  general,  people  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  United  States  tend  to  be  more  worried  about 
nuclear  attack  than  people  in  the  western  part,  with  the  striking 
exception  of  the  Pacific  states  (Table  8), 

There  is  a  clear  relationship  between  race  and  worry  about  nuclear 
attack  on  the  united  States.  Negroes  tend  to  worry  wore  than 
whites  with  20.0  percent  saying  they  worry  a  “great  deal*  as  cow- 
pared  with  14*7  percent  of  the  white  respondents  who  say  so; 

23,2  percent  of  the  Negro  respondents  say  they  do  not  worry  at 
all  as  compared  with  31.2  percent  of  the  white  respondents  who 
say  they  do  not  worry  at  all.  This  can  probably  be  accounted 
for  by  the  divergence  of  socioeconomic  positions  which  Negroes 
and  whites  hold  in  the  United  States.  Also,  as  will  be  sewn 
later,  there  is  a  direct  relationship  between  education  and 
anxiety  about  war — the  less  educated  tend  to  be  wore  worried— 
and  this  way  well  bear  directly  on  the  racial  relationship  Men¬ 
tioned  above  as  Negroes  are  less  educated  than  whites  in  the 
United  States. 

Women  worry  wore  than  do  wen  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
attack.  Seventeen  and  five-tenths  percent  of  the  wowen  said 
they  worried  **a  great  deal**  and  33.7  percent  said  they  worried 
"some”  as  cowpared  with  13.6  percent  of  the  wen  who  said  they 
worried  ”a  great  deal”  and  22.1  percent  who  worried  “sow**.  It 
has  been  suggested  in  a  working  paper,  “General  Anxiety  and  war 
Anxiety,”  by  John  Mode IX  of  Columbia  University  that  wowen  are 
wore  ready  than  wen  to  adnit  to  worrying  about  war,  even  when 
toe  salience  of  the  dangers  of  war  is  held  constant.  For  example, 
55  percent  of  wen  who  said  that  the  danger  of  a  world  war  is  the 
most  important  issue  facing  the  United  States  also  said  that  they 
were  very  or  sowewhat  worried  about  war  while  75  percent  of  like- 
winded  wowen  did.  It  was  also  found  that  36  percent  of  wen  as 
cowpared  with  52  percent  of  wowen  who  did  not  feel  war  a  priwe 
problew  worried  auch  or  sowe  about  it.  It  was  pointed  out, 
however,  that  a  sowewhat  higher  proportion  of  wowen  than  of  wen 
(33  percent  as  against  28  percent)  felt  war  was  a  first  rank 
problem.1  It  nay  also  be  assumed  that  it  is  wore  socially 
acceptable  for  wowen  rather  than  wen  to  express  anxieties. 


1.  The  Threat  of  War  and  American  Public  Opinion  by  Gene  N, 
Levine  and  John  Mod* 11 , "General  Anxiety  and  War  Anxiety”  A 
Working  Paper  No.  6  by  John  Model  1 ,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social. 
Research,  Columbia  University,  September,  1964,  p.  4  footnote. 
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Consistent  with  Columbia  Univer  sity ‘ a  findings  in  1963 »  the  1964 
Ifeivwr* ity  of  Pittsburgh  data  indicates  that  there  continues  to 
be  a  at tony  relationship  between  aye  and  anxiety  about  war.  Those 
people  49  year#  old  and  younger  tend  to  be  wore  anxious  about 
war  than  older  people  (Table  9}.  Perhaps  the  young  Teel  they 
have  a  greater  stake  in  the  future  and  thus  would  tend  to  be 
nore  anxious  about  war. 

Marriage  also  seems  to  intensify  anxiety  about  war  somewhat. 

About  44  percent  of  Married  people  claimed  they  worried  about 
nuclear  attack  “a  great  deal**  and  ’'sene''  compared  with  39.5 
percent  of  single  people  who  say  so.  Table  10  presents  the 
respondents  according  to  their  marital  status. 

It  also  follows  that  those  people  with  children  regardless  of  the 
age  of  the  children  worry  wore  about  wax  than  do  childless  couples . 
However,  those  parents  with  four  children  or  wore  worry  wore  than 
do  the  smaller  families  (Tables  11  and  12).  The  findings  thus 
confirm  that  the  wider  hori*c*ns  of  the  young,  the  greater  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  married,  especially  parents,  and  the  emotion¬ 
ality  of  woven  aggravate  fear  of  war, 

Religious  affiliation  seems  to  have  some  effect  upon  anxiety 
about  war  as  sell.  Of  the  Jewish  respondents,  20.4  percent  say 
they  worry  "a  great  deal*  and  32,7  percent  say  they  worry  "sowe" . 
Of  those  respondents  who  are  Roman  Catholics,  19.1  percent  say 
they  worry  “a  great  deal**  and  30.2  percent  say  they  worry  ’'some " . 
This  compares  with  the  14.1  percent  of  Protestants  who  say  they 
worry  "a  great  deal"  and  28.1  percent  who  say  they  worry  "some" 
(Table  13).  This  may  be  explained  by  Jewish  historical  and 
perhaps  recent  war  experience  which  has  been  so  devastating. 

Also,  Jews  and  Catholics  tend  to  live  in  large  urban  areas  which 
are  objectively  greater  risk  areas.  To  be  considered  also  is 
the  inequable  strain  and  prsssure  placed  upon  these  groups  by 
the  sheer  fact  of  being  minorities. 

There  appears  to  be  a  negative  association  between  education  and 
anxiety  about  nuclear  attack  although  as  can  be  seen  from  Table 
14  the  trend  is  not  clear.  The  higher  the  education  of  the 
respondents  the  smaller  are  the  percentages  of  those  people  who 
say  they  worry  "a  groat  deal”  with  the  exception  of  an  increase 
in  percentage  of  those  people  with  an  education  higher  than 
college.  However ,  the  groups  with  the  largest  percentages  of 
those  who  say  they  worry  "some"  are  those  with  an  incomplete 
college  education  (36.8  percent),  college  graduates  (44.2  per¬ 
cent)  and  those  with  no  schooling  at  all,  (31.6  percent)  (Table 
14).  Therefore,  the  trend  is  not  as  clear  as  that  reported  in 
the  Columbia  study  where  it  was  reported  from  1946,  1961,  and 
1963  data  that  the  particular  locus  of  war  anxiety  had  switched 
from  the  educated  to  the  uneducated  (Table  15). 


mm 


All  »e  can  say  is  that  the  less  educated  tend  to  be  store  intense 
worriers  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  attack  than  the  store 
highly  educated. 

We  find,  as  is  expected,  that  the  tendency  to  worry  a  great  deal 
about  war  is  also  linked  to  low  status,  with  23  percent  of  those 
identifying  with  the  lower  class  and  17,0  percent  identifying 
with  the  working  class  saying  they  worry  "a  great  deal'*  as  com¬ 
pared  with  12.7  percent  of  the  upper  class  group  and  12,9  percent 
of  the  middle  class  group  who  say  so,  the  data  is  presented  in 
fable  16. 

It  then  follows  that  those  in  the  lowest  income  group  worry  the 
most,  as  well  as  those  in  the  lower  status  occupations*  this 
is  clear  from  Tables  17  and  18, 
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Table  1 


Q.  23  Qua  si  Iona  of  war  and  peace  are  on  people 4  a  icinda  a 
let  these  days.  Mow  aroch  do  yon  yourself  worry 
about  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the 
United  States —a  great  deal,  sow,  only  a  little.  Cross 


or  not  at  aU? 

Section 

Col.  U8  ( s ,p. ) 

So. 

% 

0  -  Ho  answer 

16 

XL 

1  -  {Sreat  deal 

273 

20 

2  -  Some 

kio 

31 

3  *  A  little 

293 

21 

k  -  Not  at  all 

387 

28 

5  -  Don't  know 

3 

3d 

158? 

T0QT 

(1363) 

Fallout  Shelter  Study,  Codebook  Humber  Flee,  Surrey  of  Publics  in  Sine 
Cbawmnit'ies,  bureau  or  Applied  "Social  Research,  Columbia  (Jhlrafelty, 

msenm,  p.  M. 
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Table  2 _ _ _ _ 

Q.  23  (b)  (Has  your  child)  (Haw  any  of  your  children) 

ever  talked  to  you  about  the  possibility  of  a  Cross 


nuclear  war? 

Ssction 

I  -  Col.  50  (s.p.) 

No. 

1 

0  -  So  answer 

11* 

ir 

1  -  las 

m 

U3 

2  -  Mo 

356 

55 

3  -  Don't  recall 

11 

2 

X  -  Doss  not  apply 

72 7 

138? 

XX 

IS* 

(6U) 

Fallout  Sbsltar  Study*  Codebook  Number  Five,  Survey  of  Public#  in  Nine 
Coeemnities , "Sursauoi  AppH^'g^il^  BnTwreUy,' 

iugusi,  I9&3,  p.  63. 


fable  3 


Q*  26  -  3*  Hew  do  you  fee  1  About  living  la  or  clots  bgr 
*  place  that  wight,  feo  *  target  la  a  nuclear 

war? 

"Are  you  worried?" 

I  -  Col«  71  <*.?«) 


Crees 

jgg&gs 

Ho.  * 


O  -  No  answer 1  Impossible  to  determine  whether  or 
not  respondent  is  worried,  undone,  or  con¬ 
cerned  about  living  where  he  does 

1  **  Test  Respondent  states  that  he  ie  worried, 

anxious,  or  concsrnsd  about  living  where  he 
does 

2  -  Not  Respondent  explicitly  denies  that  he  is 

worried  about  living  where  he  does 
9  -  Vague,  irrelevant  response# 

X  -  got  aaik^T^ttt  shoul^  nave  been 
T  -  Coes  not  apply 


26k 

XX 

3iil 

35 

$k6 

55 

98 

10 

32 

u 

101 

XX 

T3B? 

V5& 

(98$) 

Fallout  Shelter  Study. 
flceemmtilee,  bureau  or 


Codebook  Number  Five,  Survey  of  Publics  in  Mine 
Applied  Social  fteeearch ,  Corlsibia  University , 
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The  Ajeerixan  Pobllc  end  the  felltmt  Shelter  X* 

sh,  Calmbda  University,  March,  1964,  p.  42. 


table  III-18 

6f»#  Marital  Status,  and  Parenthood,  by  Degree  of  Worry 
about  Unclear  Attack 

Bar  cent  shown  who  worried  *a  great  deal*  or 
gear  Married  Merer  Married 


Coder  1*0  yeara  old 
total  saj£*r 

1*0  years  eld  or  oora 
Total  timber 


aeew*  « 

i 

i 

52* 

0*69) 

(  63) 

f 

i 

UUS 

(263) 

0*85) 

<  m 


(  36) 


The  American  Public  and  the  Fallout  Shelter  Issue,,  A  Mine  Coaemnity  Surrs 


University,  March,  p.  id* 
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Quasi.  8t  tar.  28  -  Hoe  such  do  you  worry  about  the  possibility  of  a 

nuclear  attack  on  the  C.S.? 

Card  1«  Cel*  50  Kg 

(greet  deal 

229 

15.7 

Sqm 

1*15 

28.5 

A  little 

375 

25.7 

lot  at  all 

1*38 

30.1 

Mtseiac  data 

7 

XX 

torn 

11*57 

11*61* 

Civil  Defe&se  and  Cold  War  Attitudes  t 


Book  for  tbs  1961*  national 


■wis**n  •  nttN-* 
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WORST  ABOUT  WDCLEAR  ATTACK  ST  SSSTSSKCS  SIZE 


In  Percent 

By  Site  of  Ccawunityx 

Orest 

deal 

Sons 

A  little 

Hot  at 
all 

£ 

Largest  Metropolitan  areas 
(2,000,000  and  over) 

17.0 

29.5 

21.3 

,a 

352 

Large  Metropolitan 

15.6 

29.6 

26*5 

26.2 

573 

Son-Metropolitan  areas 
a  1th  city  of  10,000  or  over 

12.5 

25  Ji 

m.3 

30.6 

m 

Won-Metropolitan  areas  with 
no  oily  of  10,000 

16.7 

27.3 

25  Jt 

30.5 

Ml 

TJnpubliehed  data  froa  the  196U  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Re ee arch  Office  of  Sociolocr*  Department  of  Sociology* 
tJnlT*r»ity  of  P5  ttebergh,  Suaewr,  196b. 
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Table  8 


ltti9 


m  ATTACK  BT  CEO  GRAPHICAL 
L0CATIO# 


-  .......  A. 

WfCWft 


lot  it 


uoosrapracax  i«c«*iont 

Mo  England 

16,0 

29.3 

26.7 

28.0 

75 

Middle  Atlantic 

20,8 

23.8 

20.0 

35.1 

260 

Bast  Mortb  Control 

13.5 

32.1 

27.0 

27.1 

252 

Moat  Mortb  Contra! 

9.7 

29.1 

29.1 

32.1 

165 

South  Atlantic 

18.1 

28.0 

25,9 

28.0 

232 

Boat  Sooth  Control 

12.9 

32.9 

28.6 

25.7 

70 

Moat  Sooth  Control 

13.2 

26.3 

30.5 

29.9 

167 

Mountain 

19.6 

21.7 

21.7 

37.0 

16 

Pacific 

16.3 

31.6 

21.2 

27.9 

190 

1 

Unpubliohod  data  froa  tho  1961  Study  of  Civil  Dafonao  sad  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Raaaareh  Off  lea  of  Sociology,  Dapartarat  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Swam,  1961a. 
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10-19 

41.2 

29.4 

23.5 

5.9 

17 

20-29 

16.4 

34.0 

31.9 

17.6 

238 

30-39 

13*8 

33*6 

29.1 

23.5 

327 

40-49 

IT  *8 

32*9 

23.0 

26.3 

304 

50-59 

13*9 

25.9 

25*5 

34.7 

259 

60-69 

16.7 

15.5 

20.1 

47.7 

174 

70-79 

13*7 

18.6 

17.6 

§0.0 

102 

dO-89 

16.0 

16.0 

24.0 

44.0 

2§ 

Bnpobli  abaci  data  fro*  tba  1964  Study  of  Civil  Dafanaa  and  Cold  Has* 
Attitude*,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Departanat  of  Sociolocy, 
Enivareity  of  Pittaburfh,  Steauar,  1964. 
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Xa  ftrcwBt 


Qraat 

daal 

Sana 

1  littla 

Mot  at 
all 

1 

Marital  Stataa* 

Siagla  *  savor 
aarriad 

1 i*.? 

2l*.8 

30.3 

30.3 

109 

Harriad 

15*2 

29.3 

26.3 

29.2 

1108 

Divorcad 

16.7 

2U.1 

18.5 

U0.7 

§2* 

VidOMOd 

17  U* 

26.8 

18.8 

36.9 

11*9 

Saparatad 

27*0 

27.0 

35.1 

10.8 

37 

Bnpoblisbad  data  froa  ttaa  1961*  Stady  of  Civil  Oafia bm  and  Cold  War 
Attitodaa ,  Raaaaroh  Offio*  of  Sociology,  Dopartaant  of  Sociology, 
ttnivaraity  of  Pittab«r£i,  SvMr,  IS#. 
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Table  11 


worn  about  nuclear  attack  bt  msm  of  mmm 
12  mas  AHD  UNDER 

jjs 


Children  12  and  Usadtart 

Hone 

Cheat 

deal. .. 

Sen* 

m** 

let  at 
all 

I 

15-1 

25.2 

23.8 

35.9 

mw 

One 

16.9 

31.3 

31.8 

21.9 

m 

Two 

17,8 

31.6 

29.8 

20.9 

m 

Three 

13.6 

37.8 

26.it 

26.6 

ait 

Four 

25.6 

37.3 

18.6 

18.6 

If 

Fie* 

31.3 

18.8 

31.3 

18.8 

u 

Six 

- 

28.6 

28.6 

62.9 

7 

Seven  or  *ore 

16.7 

50.0 

33.3 

m 

6 

Unpublished  data  fra*  the  1SN66  Study  of  Civil  Defense  sod  Cold  War 
Attitudes «  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Swmr,  196L. 
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AS OCT  NUCX&AJR  ATTACK  IT  KUKBSR  OF  CHILDREN 
21  AKD  CNDSB 


In  Faroant 


Children  13  to  21i 

Croat 

daal 

5  cm 

A  little 

Not  at 

an 

N 

Mono 

15.2 

25.9 

26.7 

32.1 

1002 

One 

lb.9 

33.0 

25.3 

26.7 

221 

Two 

19.2 

36.7 

22.3 

21.6 

139 

Throe 

lb. 8 

31.1 

21.3 

32.8 

61 

Four 

31.3 

37.5 

25.0 

6.3 

16 

Fiva 

33.3 

50.0 

m 

16.7 

6 

Six 

m 

100.0 

mm 

- 

1 

Sown  or  war* 

m 

m 

- 

- 

0 

Unpubliataed  data  from  tha  196b  Study  of  Civil  Dafwruro  and  Cold  War 
Attitude*,  laaaarch  Of  fie*  of  Sociology,  Departaant  of  Sociology, 
Cni  varsity  of  Pittsburgh,  Samar,  l$6b. 
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la  Percent 


Croat 

deal 

Sons 

A  little 

Set  at 

all 

| 

Religion* 

Protaatant 

liul 

28.1 

26.1* 

31.1* 

XOOii 

Roman  Catholic 

19*1 

30.2 

23.5 

27.3 

m 

Jewish 

20. U 

32*7 

16.3 

30.6 

1*9 

Other 

27*3 

18.2 

36.lt 

18.2 

22 

Mono 

12.8 

25.6 

3S.9 

25.6 

39 

IJnpttbliebed  data  tern  the  196U  Study  of  Civil  Defenee  and  Cold  War 
Attitadaa,  Heeearch  Office  of  Sociology,  Daparteaot  of  Sociology, 
TJnivaraity  of  Pittabargh,  Swaor,  1961*. 


Tab!*  Hi 


WORRY  ABOUT  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  BY  EDUCATION 

In  Par cant 


Respondent » s  Education* 

are  at 

deal 

Some 

A  little 

Not  at 
all 

H 

No  schooling 

52.6 

31.6 

io.5 

5.3 

19 

Ora— Bar  school  (1-8  yrs.) 

21.9 

23.2 

21.0 

33.9 

366 

Sons  high  school  (9-11  yrs.) 

18.2 

25.3 

29.0 

31.1* 

296 

Completed  high  school  (12  yrs.) 

1U.8 

29.0 

31.1 

25.1 

1*31 

College,  incomplete 

7.3 

36.8 

21*. 1* 

31.6 

193 

College  graduate 

1.2 

i*ii»2 

20.9 

33.7 

86 

Higher  than  collage 

9.5 

22.2 

3U.9 

33.3 

63 

Unpublished  data  fro®  the  19bh  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Eaaaarch  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
Uni  varsity  of  Pittsburgh,  Smmmr,  1961*. 


Table  15 


Table  l1 

WAR  WORRIES  BY  EDUCATION  ARB  BATE  OF  ISmVia? 


Education 

19U6 

Bate 

1961 

1963 

Mot  high  school 
graduate 

325 

S9% 

52* 

High  school  graduate 

y$f> 

53* 

Some  college 

soil 

61 % 

m 

*•191*6  question j  "How  about  yourself?  (How  worried  are  you  about  the 
bos*?)" 

1961  question:  "How  worried  are  you  about  tbs  chance  of  a  world  war 
breaking  out  in  which  ato*  bowba  and  hydrogen  boabe  would  be  iwed-« 
wary  worried,  fairly  worried,  or  not  worried  at  all?* 

1963  question:  "Questions  of  war  and  peace  are  on  peopla'a  winds  a 
lot  these  days.  How  such  do  you  yourself  worry  about  the  possibility 
of  a  nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States— a  great  deal,  sows,  only  a 
little,  or  not  at  all?"  Sources:  leewerd  S.  Cottrell,  ed.,  Public 
Reaction  to  the  Atoadc  Bomb  and  World  Affaire,  preliminary  report 
(Ythaca,  Kev  Torkt  Code'll  "gidwwrsiiy;  IlwroK,  1947,  wtmsognphed), 
part  II,  pp.  159-160.  Haael  Osudet  trskiw,  "The  Folia:  Atomic 
Weapons  and  Unclear  Energy,*  Public  Opinion  Qnartsrfr,  XX7II  (1963), 
p.  156.  Columbia  University  nlae-cniwwnlty  surveyT _ 


The  Threat  of  War  and  Aaarican  Public  Opinion  by  Qam  I.  levins  and 
John  lcampqagg  TEES®  and  War  iSaeiy*  Working  Paper  Mo.  6 
by  John  Moduli,  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University, 
September,  1964,  p.  1. 
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fafele  16 


WORST  ABOUT  VJCIZiR  ATTACH  BT  SOCIAL  CUSS 

III  Bereant 


Social  Claaat 

Onset 

deal 

Sawe 

A  little 

Mot  at 
all 

H 

MW 

Upper 

12.7 

21.8 

25.5 

40.0 

55 

Middle 

12.9 

29.3 

27.2 

30.6 

6l8 

Working 

17.6 

29.0 

25.5 

28.0 

683 

Lower 

25.0 

30.0 

15.0 

30.0 

40 

There  are  no  classes 

16.7 

13.3 

23.3 

46.7 

30 

Unpublished  data  free  tha  1564  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War 
Attitudes,  Eaaaarch  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology, 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Senear,  1964. 
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Tafcl i  17 


tfOaSJ  ABOUT  RSCXfiAJt  IffiUX  ST  BKXME 

Is  Percent 


Irvccwe  s 

Street 

deal 

Saw 

A  little 

Set  at 

an 

1 

Under  $3,000 

22.0 

20.3 

22.3 

35.4 

291 

$3  000  to  $4,999 

13.7 

31.7 

25.1 

29.5 

m 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

13.6 

29.5 

29.0 

27.9 

369 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

14.9 

32.4 

25.2 

27.5 

222 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

14.5 

32.5 

26.5 

26.5 

166 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

5.3 

26.3 

28.1 

40.4 

57 

$25,000  and  over 

5.6 

27.8 

33.3 

33.3 

ie 

TJnpubliafaed  data  free  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defease  end  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Hetvarcfe  Office  of  Sociology,  Departwnrt  of  Sociology,  Univereity 
of  Pittaburgh,  Smear,  1914. 


tfOUii  ABOOf  MIJCLBAit  ATTACK  M  OCQUPAflOM 


Is  Percent 


Occupations 

Professional 

Qreat 

deal 

Same 

A.  little 

Mot  at 
all 

JL 

9.2 

35.3 

29.9 

25.5 

181 

Farmers  and  farm  managers 

8.6 

lii.3 

20.0 

57.1 

35 

Managers,  officials  and 
proprietors 

13.8 

29.2 

21.6 

32.3 

195 

Clerical 

10.0 

26.  1 

30.9 

32.7 

110 

Salas 

11.7 

32. h 

20.6 

32.1 

68 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers 

13.7 

27.1* 

23.0 

35.9 

270 

Operatives  and  kindred 
workers 

20.2 

32.3 

2  k. 2 

23.3 

223 

Service  worker# 

19.9 

35.0 

25.7 

29.1 

136 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

18,3 

30.1 

21.5 

30.1 

93 

Laborers 

21.5 

20.3 

32.2 

23.1 

113 

-23 


hi.  nature  of  ms  attack 


there  is  ample  evidence  that  Americans  are  convinced  that  the 
nation’s  cities  would  not  be  spared  in  an  attack  and  that  their 
own  particular  city  or  community  might  be  among  those  sub^ec t 
to  attack. 

In  a  study  conducted  by  Soper  in  1946,  22  percent  thought  it 
likely  that  a  large  American  city  would  be  a  tom-bombed  in  Che 
next  ten  years,  while  5b. 4  percent  thought  It  unlikely  (Table  19). 

In  194b,  norc  also  conducted  a  study  which  found  that  53.1  percent 
of  the  respondents  thought  that  there  was  a  real  danger  that  an 
atomic  bomb  would  be  dropped  in  their  community  if  war  were  to 
occur  and  28.8  percent  felt  there  was  a  slight  danger  (table  20). 


In  NORC* s  194#  study,  it  was  found  that  76.9  percent  thought  that 
if  there  was  another  war,  atomic  bombs  would  be  dropped  on  the 
United  States  and  48.3  percent  of  these  respondents  thought  that 
an  atomic  bomb  would  be  dropped  on  their  community  (table  21). 

In  the  1950  University  of  Michigan  sample  from  eleven  cities,  some 
61  percent  of  the  respondents  were  convinced  that  cities  would 
be  attacked;  and  65  percent  believed  so  in  1951  (fable  22},  In 
the  same  studies,  71  percent  in  1950  and  63  percent  in  1951  thought 
that  their  own  city  would  be  included  as  an  enemy  target  (table  23}* 

The  American  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  Research  also  asked  in 
1951  about  expectation  that  U.S.  cities  would  be  bombed.  Seventy* 
five  percent  thought  that  they  would  be  (table  24).  On  the  whole, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  expect  one*s  own  city  to  be  a  target  more 
than  other  cities  (Table  25}. 

The  most  frequent  reasons  given  for  the  belief  that  United  State* 
cities  would  be  hit  with  atoatie  bombs  in  the  event  of  war  were 
that  "Russia  would  stop  at  nothing"  (13  percent),  that  the  "enemy 
would  want  to  wipe  out  supply  centers,  industry,  war  plants  and 
population  centers"  (13  percent),  and  that  "Russia  has  tbs  atomic 
bomb"  (12  percent).  The  most  frequent  reasons  given  for  the 
belief  that  cities  won't  be  bombed  were  that  "American  defenses 
are  good  enough"  (8  percent),  and  a  cluster  of  reasons  such  as 
Russia  doesn't  h?ve  the  bomb  or  doesn't  intend  to  use  it,  or 
neither  side  would  dare  use  it  (5  percent  respectively).  Table 
26  sakes  this  clear. 

As  can  be  seen  in  Table  27,  the  reasons  given  for  believing  one's 
own  city  to  be  a  likely  target  west  often  referred  to  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  industries  (especially  war  industries)  and  transportation 
facilities  there  (50  percent).  Geographical  inaccessibility  or 
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distance  fro*  S-u #si*  was  the  most  frequent  i«ftion  given  fax’ 
feeling  that  *  city  was  not  a  high-priority  target  {12  percent). 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  people  did  differ  from  region  to 
region  in  their  feelings  about  the  relative  likelihood  of  atonic 
bombing  of  their  owr.  cities.  People  living  in  large  West  Coast 
cities  were  sore  likely  than  others  to  feel  that  their  cities 
are  top-priority  atomic  bomb  targets.  Hew  fork  inhabitants  were 
next  in  this  respect,  with  Midwesterners  least  likely  to  believe 
that  their  cities  were  probable  targets  {Table  28). 

In  the  1952  University  of  Michigan  national  sample,  86  percent 
of  the  respondents  were  convinced  that  people  in  the  United  States 
would  be  in  danger  from  an  eneay  attack  if  war  were  to  break  out 
and  84  percent  thought  so  in  1954  (Table  25).  In  the  same 
samples,  46  percent  in  1952  and  56  percent  in  19514  believed  that 
their  own  community  would  be  in  danger  (Table  30).  Xn  1956,  the 
University  of  Michigan  study  indicates  that  the  interviewees 
were  again  convinced  that  their  city  would  be  a  target.  Some  63 
percent  gave this  r espouse  either  in  an  unqualified  or  somewhat 
qualified  manner  (Table  31).  At  that  tine,  industrial  strength 
of  the  community  and  its  population  were  singled  out  more  fre¬ 
quently  as  reasons  for  the  city  being  attacked  than  were  military 
installations  as  such,  or  specifically  defense  related  industry 
of  the  community  (Table  32). 


The  eight-city  study  of  Michigan  State  University  (1961)  shows 
that  about  seven  in  ten  respondents  thought  that  their  city 
would  be  bombed;  and  some  18  percent  in  addition  to  this  were 
convinced  that  their  part  of  the  country  would  be  subject  to 
attack  (Table  33).  Also  in  1961,  the  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion  study  found  that  52.6  percent  of  the  respondents 
thought  that  their  locality  would  be  one  of  t he  ones  the  Russians 
would  particularly  want  to  bomb  (Table  34).  Xn  the  1963  Columbia 
University  community  cross-section,  some  68  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  believed  their  community  was  at  least  in  some  danger  of 
being  a  target;  and  45  percent  were  convinced  that  this  danger 
was  quite  considerable  (Table  35).  At  the  same  time,  almost 
eight  in  ten  Americans  thought  that  there  were  cities  nearby  that 
would  definitely  be  bombed  (Table  36).  Considering  realistic  I 

targets  in  the  New  York -New  Jersey  megalopolitan  complex,  the 
Columbia  study  showed  that  people  could  identify  differential 
risk:  respondents  in  "objectively”  more  vulnerable  areas  thought 

also  that  their  communities  were  more  vulnerable  (Table  37). 

This  seems  to  show  up,  also,  in  the  1961  Michigan  State  study. 

The  overall  percentage  results  from  averaging  as  high  an  expec¬ 
tation  as  that  revealed  in  Boston  and  Seattle  (90  percent  respec¬ 
tively)  and  as  low  a  percentage  as  that  in  Chapel  Hill,  North 
Carolina  (20  percent  expecting  Chapel  Hill  to  be  attacked;  yet, 
an  additional  48  percent  think  the  area  will  be  attacked)  and 
Manhattan,  Kansas  (47  percent).  (See  Table  33.) 
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In  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  1964  siuUy,  *0.0  percent  of  the 
respondents  thought  that  it  was  meet  important  Of  important  to 
the  enemy  to  destroy  our  cities  (Table  30) ,  and  11*3  percent 
thought  that  it  was  most  important  or  important  to  the  enemy  to 
destroy  our  people  (Table  39) ,  About  SI  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  thought  that  there  was  danger  that  their  locality  mould 
be  a  target  in  case  of  a  nuclear  ear  and  53.8  percent  thought 
that  the  danger  was  considerable  ( Table  40) .  About  S3  percent  in 
the  same  sample  thought  that  their  chances  for  survival  if  a 
nuclear  ear  started  neat  meek  mere  bad,  with  34.?  percent  esti¬ 
mating  their  chances  as  very  bad  and  6.9  percent  giving  themselves 
no  chance  at  all  (Table  41).  _ 

We  have  drawn  from  a  variety  of  instruments  a  variety  of  ques¬ 
tions  all  of  which  were  designed  to  tap  different  dimensions. 
However,  the  available  information  permits  us  to  draw  some  overall 
conclusions.  When  no  opportunity  to  discriminate  among-  types 
of  attacks  or  targets  was  offered,  we  can  infer  that  people-  gen¬ 
erally  expect  the  nation's  cities  to  be  beebed  at  well  as  their 
own  city.  Secondly,  people  generally  expect  some  cities  In 
their  immediate  vicinity,  or  in  their  part  of  the  country  to  be 
subject  to  an  attack.  Finally,  free  the  relatively  diffuse  ques¬ 
tions  asked,  Americans  expect  people  to  get  killed  in  an  attack. 
However,  it  cannot  be  assumed  from  this  that  people  regard  cities 
and  population  per  se  as  high-priority  targets .  Ae  a  matter  of 
fact  they  don't,  as  can  be  seen  in  Tables  38  and  39. 

What  accounts  for  the  varying  perceptions  of  the  nature  of  a 
nuclear  attack?  Who  are  the  people  mho  feel  wore  or  less  directly 
threatened?  A  number  of  findings  stand  out  and  they  are  impor¬ 
tant  for  an  understanding  of  differential  local  levels  of  worry 
about  war  and  the  perceived  nature  of  attack.  This  in  turn 
should  give  us  some  understanding  of  the  differential  public 
acceptance  level  of  a  civil  defense  program. 


Tabl*  19 


Ones#  13*  Would  ym  nay  It  is  likely  ci*  unlikely  ilsat  a  large 

American  city  will  bo  in  the  rsest  tea  $sm 

J 

1 

Idtosly 

22*0 

786 

Snlikoly 

56.4 

2010 

Don*t  know 

17.9 

639 

Missing  data  oadttod 

Col#  37,  Qnwu  13,  9 fk6 


Table  20 


Col.  32.  <*>•«.  15,  9/46. 


Q*  19*  If  Mt  hare  another  war,  do  you  tJbd«k  that  atonic  bcaba  Mill 
hi  dropped  on  the  United  States! 

Q*  191*  If  •Tea*  or  *Don*i  know*.  fim  about  around  bere«~S©  jew 
think  aa  atonic  benb  could  be  dropped  near  here? 


Atonic  Bonbs 


*3  23*1 


76*9  969 


UoaH  know 
Total 


1.9  2.7 


12*3  12.3  155 

0*5  10*9  I# 

100.0  1260 


Table  22 


l,  10/12/49. 


Table  15 


•If  the  United  States  is  attacked,  do  you  think  our  cities  are  likely  to 
be  hit  with  atonic  bonks?* 


Very  likely  or  certain 

likely 

Pro-con 

Unlikely 

Very  unlikely  or  certainly  not 
Doo*t  know 
Sot  ascertained 


2 


Attngt  laa 

1056 


in,  aim 


Mil  LJasssl 

<jSS.t  3ujrwiy  w  weareh  0 enter, 
1,  1952,  p.  14. 


I5& 


luasaity  of 


>r 


Table  13 

"What  about  your  city?  Bo  you  think  it  would  be  boabed?  (Follows 
question:  "If  the  United  States  is  attacked,  do  you  think  our  cities 
are  likely  to  be  hit  with  atoaic  boafcs?*) 

''irtiMbir  1?7Q 

Aueoet  19S1 

Tee,  definitely 

22$ 

it* 

T«S|  qualified 

49 

m 

Pro-ccm 

4 

3 

Mo,  qualified 

14 

22 

No,  definitely 

3 

4 

Don't  know 

a 

3 

Mot  ascertained 

35o< 

hlgan,  Ann  A 
Table  2k 


1952*  p.  15 


If  the  United  States  should  f»t  into  another  world 
any  U.S.  cities  would  be  bawbed? 


Tea 

Vo 

No  opinion 
Missing  data  onitted 


* 

75.0 

U.5 

i 


WT|  do  you  ♦-M  oK 

ft 

1007 

155 

177 


Col.  51*  <teee.  8A,  5/2/51. 
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25 


Table  19 


"Do  you  think  your  city  i*  »or*  likely  or  less  likely  to  be  attacked 
then  the  other  big  cities  ?* 


It  will  be  the  top  United  States  target 
Mach  acre  likely 
More  likely 

About  the  seam,  pro-con 
Less  likely 
Mach  less  likely 
Cities  won’t  be  bashed 
Don’t  know 
Hot  ascertained 


Public  r 


,  —  a  % _ i.  ii,. 


— »  and  Cii-1' 


5* 


15 

38 

8 

20 

1 


3 

5 


l5 

100)t 


* 


r 


*•  ♦* 
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Table  26 


Table  16 

Reasons  For  and  Against  Belief  that  United  States  Cities 
Are  likely  to  Be  Hit  with  Atonic  Boobs,  in  Event  of  War 

Season*  for  belief  that  cities  wold  be  hcnfaed 


Russia *3  aims;  Russia  would  stop  at  nothing  Y% 

Russia  has  (probably  has)  the  atonic  boats  12 

If  we  could  use  the  atomic  boob*  or  since  we  already  hare, 

Russia  can,  or  will  6 

Russia  would  want  to  strike  first— preventive  action  h 

Russia  has  planes,  equipment,  for  attacks  3 

American  defenses  not  good  enough;  United  States  doesn't  have 
enough  radar  2 

Bnaey  would  want  to  (have  to)  wipe  out  supply  centers, 
industry,  war  plants,  population  centers  13 

It*s  an  effective  weapon  8 

No  complete  defenses  possible}  next  war  will  be  an 
all-out  war  3 

Sneak  attacks  effective}  boob  can  be  sneaked  in  2 

Accessibility!  world  small,  polar  routes  2 

Psychological  effects  of  atomic  bombing  2 

jkagfiflflJfre  i&li&L  J&afc  Jhawfagfl 

Russia  (probably)  doesn't  have  tire  atonic  bomb,  or 
enough  bombs  5 

Russia  doesn't  intend  to,  wouldn't  (dare)  use  atomic  bomb  5 

American  defenses  good  enough;  United  States  has  radar  8 

Neither  side  will  dare  use  it  or  want  to  use  it;  atonic 
bomb  will  be  outlawed  5 

Too  far  to  come;  United  States  inaccessible  3 

Other  masons  2 

Depends  on  whether  they  have  the  bonb  A 

Don't  know  of  any  reasons  h 

Reasons  not  ascertained  M 


*  The  total  is  mom  than  100  percent  because  some  respondents  gave 
more  than  one  mason* 


Lehigan, 


Arbor,  January, 


Survey  Bcsoars 
1951,  P.  ^3 


flf  faflpjllB jB 

search  Cents 


ter,  University 
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Table  20 

do  you  #ay  that  (about  relative  priority  of  own  city)tH 
Reasons.  for  tealL&yfng  -awn  city  has  priority 


Industry  in  city  2A& 

War  materials  made  here  13 

Transportation,  shipping  center  13 

Population  density  9 

Psychological  effect,  effect  of  hitting  our  largest 
city  (New  York)  B 

Geographical  accessibility,  city  close  to  Russia  7 

Military  installations  3 

Net  enough  aerial  defenses,  not  &r  much  as  other  cities  * 

Reasons  for  believing  own  city  dose  not  have  priority 

Geographical  inaccessibility t  city  too  far  from  Russia, 
too  far  inland  12 

Wouldn't  be  good  target:  no  industry,  no  military 

installations  8 

Population  not  dense,  city  spread  out  5 

Other  2 

All  large  cities  are  equally  good  targets  2 

Cities  won't  be  bombed  6 

Don’t  know  2 

Not  ascertained  7 


*  Less  than  half  of  one  percent. 

**  The  total  is  more  than  100  percent  because  some  respondents 
gave  more  than  one  reason* 


Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense t  A  Study 
Baaed  Upon  an  In^'e ns  Ire  Interview  Sample  Survey  of  People  in  Eleven 
liia  jcr  "C [ties,  Septepber-Ooiobtjr .  i 9o(57  ^urvay  Research  Center , 
ftniversliy  or  liiohigan,  Arm  Arbor,  January,  1951,  p«  46* 


Table  2§ 


|  Table  28 

I  Distribution  of  Expectations  of  Orfeaa  Seisins  by  kegton* 

West 

Mew 

East 

Coast  York  Chicsso  Coast  Midwest 

Pelt  their  city  more  likely  or  much 
more  likely  than  others  to  be  bombed 
Felt  their  city  about  the  same  as 

m 

65#  55* 

51* 

53* 

others,  as  far  as  likelihood  of  bomb" 
lng  was  concerned 

13 

5  10 

9 

8 

Felt  their  city  less  or  much  lees  like¬ 
ly  to  be  bombed  than  other  largo  cities 
Felt  United  States  cities  will  not  be 

12 

21  24 

19 

26 

bombed  at  all 

2 

4  3 

3 

2 

Don’t  know j  not  ascertained 

. 1,  ^JL 

w  im  im 

IQ 

a® 

13 

lSo* 

Percent  of  total  sample 

u 

33  17 

id 

18 

*  Table  1,  Chapter  1,  gives  the  major  cities 

included  is  each  region. 

The  percents  of  total  sample  reported  here* 

ae  in  the  case  of  all 

|  tables,  are  percentages  of  the  total  weighted  staple.  In  this 
j  table,  "East  coast"  and  “Hid west"  do  not  include  Hew  York  and 

Chicago,  respectively. 

Public  Thinki 


About  Atonic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defease*  A  Study  Bseed 


People  in  Sloven  *&ior 

_ ,  survey  Research  Center,  University of 

anoary,  195>1»  P*  56. 


FjZZ&Z®2ES&m 


~33~ 


fafel*  29 


TABLE  4-7 

DANGER  OP  ENEMY  ATTACK  ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 

cut 

If  war  wore  t*  brook  out,  do  you  think  people  in  the  United 

States  would  bo  In  danger  of  eneugr  attack? 

April  19S2 

Yes 

86* 

34* 

No 

8 

10 

Don't  know  or  depends  5 

5 

Not  ascertained  1 

100* 

Toe* 

S&aszjaL&t&to  toMi m  mfi  HUtafra  SaatanilM  ffitea  fiaflani . .4 

Btfport  at,  a  Ha tioaftl  Stair  An  Kerch.  1954.  St*phen3.Withey,  Surrey 
Research  Center,  Urdrwrsity  of  Michigan,  inn  Arbor,  Michigan,  September, 
195*,  p.  39. 


TABLE  4-5 

dt&m  of  mm  attack  on  rssikmdsht's  cm  oammm* 


Q*J  Mould  you  say  paojs&a  boro  . .  in 


Too,  qualified  (loss  than  bif  oitias)  9 
Pro-con  1 
So,  qualified  (not  an  aneh  as  Mg  cdti*a)l4 


Don't  knew 
Mot  aaeortadnod 


*  This  question  was  aakad  only  of  thoea  paopla  sfco 
nation  as  a  whol*  vaa  in  danftr  of  aaany  attack* 


that  the 


y 


ft*  12  Would  you  say  people  here  la  (us#  naae  of  town  in  which  R  lives) 
are  in  danger  fro*  any  of  the  type  of  things  that  sight  be  used 
against  us  in  an  attack? 

8 

% 

fas 

531 

56.7 

fas,  qualified  (less  than  big 
cities,  etc.) 

112 

6.8 

Pro-con 

57 

3.5 

Mo,  qualified  (not  as  such  as 
big  cities,  etc.) 

137 

8.3 

Mo 

322 

19.6 

OK,  NA,  and  other 

81 

3 

1613 

XOOeO 

University  of  Michigan,  #  ltl6,  1956,  (Unpublished) 


Table  32 


Q.  12  Would  you  say  people  here  la  (ua*  euuw  of  town  in  which  R  lives) 
•re  in  danger  froa  any  of  the  type  of  things  that  night  be  used 
against  us  In  an  attack?  Reasons,  if  offered  in  Q.  12. 


Military  baas 
Industry  -genera  1 
Defense  work 

Fort,  port  facilities,  shipping 

Slse  of  city— population  con¬ 
gestion 

Mo  reasons  Mentioned 
IK,  MA 


131 

1011 

186 

16W 


% 

ii.h 

10.2 

2.7 

1.7 

8.0 

61.5 

11.1 

100.0 


University  of  Mi< 


JjlS,  1956,  (Unpublished) 
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Tab!*  33 


0*  26. 

If  we  should:  happen  to  get  into  an  all-out  nscli 

>ar  war.  do 

7®*  think  this  locality  would  be  one  of  the  ones  the  Russians  ] 

would  particularly  want  to  bowfct  j 

1 

t 

n 

mm 

Tea 

52.6 

1 666 

So 

38.0 

1204 

think  there  is  that  (TOkK)  itself  would  be  a 
target — a  certain  danger,  great  danger,  ecu*  dan¬ 

Cross 

ger,  little  danger,  or  no  danger  at  all? 

Section 

1  -  Col.  54  (e.P.) 

Mo.  * 

0  -  Ho  an. war 

1  XX 

1  -  Certain 

189  14 

2  -  Qreat  danger 

435  31 

3  -  Sons  danger 

319  23 

U  -  Little  danger 

213  15 

5  -  Ho  danger 

185  14 

6  -  Don't  know 

4Q  3 

Tm  USES 

(1381) 

Codebook  MMr  Pin.  S 


▼amity 


Table  36 

IF  "LXTTLE*  OR  **0 


*  ASX  At 


Q.  26  -  A*  Art  there  any  place*  nearby  that  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  tar feta  In  a  nuclear  war? 

I  -  Col.  55  (a.p.) 

0  -  Mo  anaaer 

1  -  Tea 

2  -  Mo 

3  -  Don’t  know 

X  -  Does  not  apply 


ft*. 

% 

7 

m 

m 

n 

la 

9 

Si 

12 

a* 

TSS 

a 

vm 

<m) 

Fallout  Shelter  Stncfci 
Cceawmiilaa,  twraaSTl 
Augeet,i^fc3*  p.  71. 
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Table  111-39 


Objective  M&k  of  Nuclear  Attack,  by  Perceived  Danger  that 
town  Would  be  a  target 
Believed  town  is  in; 


High  Risk: 

Certain 
or  Great 
Danger  . 

Some 

Danger 

Little 
or  So 

Ho  Danger 

total 

Percent 

total 

Number 

Chicopee 

89* 

9 

2 

100* 

(146) 

Harlem 

60* 

IB 

22 

10c* 

(130) 

Union  City 

67% 

15 

IB 

100* 

(143) 

West  Orange 

35* 

19 

46 

100* 

(148) 

Wg&sft.  .MS&i. 

Greenwich 

38* 

14 

48 

190* 

(154) 

Stamford 

46* 

30 

24 

100* 

(148) 

Lancaster 

43* 

34 

23 

100* 

(142) 

York 

39* 

38 

23 

100* 

(181) 

Lo*  ***»*» 

Port  Jervle 

16* 

33 

51 

100* 

(149) 

the  American  Public  and  the  Fallout  Shelter  Iaaue.  t  Nine  Coaemnit: 
Borwwr.  Vol.  ill,  'fWapectivea  aa£  bpiaione  cn  tSe  TSSJewC  Shelter 
U*H%  ms  limim  Jtti  JontWn  W.u  of  ipplu-i  SoeST 

He  search,  Columbia  University,  March,  196k,  p.  Si. 
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Hi  far.  31  -  Is  case  of  nuclear  war,  how  great  * 
think  there  1#  that  the  tm  around 


a  target? 

_ _ _ _ _ JL. 

,  Sewer  will  happen  8 

j  Certain  danger  %2 

I 

Great  danger  466 

Sam  danger  389 

Little  danger  198 

He  danger  at  all  62 

l^erywhere  would  be  hit,  no  local 
difference  12 

Hissing  data  1? 

Total  1464 


danger 
her#  we 


0.6 

21.6 


32.2 

26.9 


13*7 


4.3 


0.8 

XI 

144? 


hb  &jbdkpk  ire  M 

_ _ Office  of  Sociology,  thpvrtam 

Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Ownbar,  1964,  p«  28. 


?*bla  41 


_ _ _ _  ntutmreh  Offio©  of  Social  ©or,  ^pxrtmnt  of 

Sociology,  UniToraity  of  Piitaburgfe,  Doooatoor,  1964,  p,  28* 
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A,  Perceived  Par 
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Factors 

=«»^ir^?art==?stv=oi*a’®wM 


Again,  geographical  factors  see®  to  operate  directly  upon  the 
kind  of  target  people  perceive  as  important  to  the  eneay.  Large 
metropolitan  areas  have  the  largest  number  of  people  who  think 
that  the  destruction  of  our  cities  {?»3  percent}  and  our  people 
(7.4  percent)  is  •*»©» t  important”  to  the  enemy.  However  the 
rural  areas  have  large  percentage*  of  people  who  think  that  it 
is  "important”  but  not  necessarily  "most  important*5  that  the 
enemy  destroy  our  cities  and  population  (17.6,  12.4  percent  for 
cities  and  6.7,  5.4  percent  for  population  respectively! .  Tables 
42  and  43  make  this  clear* 

People  living  in  heavily  populated  coastal  areas  such  as  the 
Pacific  states  (Alaska,  California,  Hawaii,  Washington  and  Oregon), 
the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic  states  (New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia  and  West  Virginia) 
tend  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  cities  as  the  "most  important" 
or  "important"  objective  of  the  enemy  (Table  44). 

However,  the  southern  pa. t  of  the  United  States  (Alabama,  Mississippi, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Georgia,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia  and  West  Virginia)  has  the  largest  percentages 
of  people  who  think  destruction  of  the  population  is  the  "most,  impor¬ 
tant**  or  "important  objective"  of  the  enemy  (Table  45). 

As  in  the  case  with  anxiety  about  war,  there  is  a  clear  relation¬ 
ship  between  race  and  targets  attributed  as  important  to  the  enemy. 
Negroes  tend  to  feel  that  cities  and  population  are  important 
targets  to  the  enemy  more  than  do  white  people.  About  30  percent 
of  Negroes  thought  that  it  was  "most  important"  or  "important" 
to  the  enemy  to  destroy  our  cities  as  compared  with  18.5  percent 
of  whites  who  thought  so.  About  18  percent  of  Negroes  thought 
it  was  "most  important"  or  "important"  to  the  enemy  to  destroy 
our  population  as  compared  with  10.4  percent  of  whites  who 
thought  so.  This  again  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the 
divergence  of  education  and  socioeconomic  positions  which  Negroes 
and  whites  hold  in  the  United  States  which  as  one  saw  earlier 
affected  anxiety  about  war. 

There  is  a  slight  tendency  fox  women  to  feel  that  cities  and  popu¬ 
lation  are  high  priority  destructive  objectives  of  the  enemy  more 
than  do  men;  but,  this  tendency  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  .act 
that  women  are  more  anxious  or  at  least  are  more  willing  to  admit 
their  anxiety  about  nuclear  war. 

Unlike  age  and  anxiety  about  war,  there  seems  to  be  no  clear  asso¬ 
ciation  between  age  and  how  important  people  think  it  is  to  the 


*> 


&nmay  to  destroy  our  eiti&s,  Regardless  of  &<ge,  people  feel  that 
cities  are  nut  important  t arget*-  ( Table  s*)  However  ,  when  it 

ceases  to  perceptions  itbeut  population  as  a  priority  target,  there 
there  is  a  tendency  for  people  ifi  their  twenties  aisd  people  60 
years  and  over  to  vie'*  it  as  a  ©or®  isportaist  target  than  other  [ 

age  groups  (Table  4?).  | 

Marriage  seems  to  affect  how  xmpaz t&nt  pe&pl®  thistfe  it  is  to  th* 
enemy  to  d®atr©y  our  cities  and  population,  About  II  percent  of 
&sr ti&d  people  thought  that  it  #a<s  M»sgt  important”  or  ^issportsht^ 
to  the  enemy  to  destroy  oar  population  as  cctsp&rad  to  6.7  percent 
of  the  single  people  wfe©  thought  so  (Table  48).  Hows  vet,  wStoa 
asked  how  important  they  thought  it.  was  to  the  enemy  to  destroy 
©ur  cities,  27.4  percent  of  the  single  people  thought  it  was 
”asest  important’*  or  ”'i»portant”  as  compared  with  19.5  percent  of 
the  married  people  who  thought  so  {Table  49),  However,  most  people, 
ragardlofs  of  marital  status,  do  not  believe  population  or  cities 
to  be  high  priority  targets.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  regarding 
parenthood  and  age  of  the  children  in  the  household.  Regardless 
of  number  or  children  or  their  age,  people  do  not  feel  themselves 
or  their  cities  to  be  targets  of  high  priority. 

Religious  affiliation  seems  to  have  some  effect  upon  how  important 
people  think  it  is  to  the  enemy  to  destroy  our  cities  and  popu¬ 
lation,  About  33  percent  of  the  Jewish  respondents  thought  it 
"most  important”  or  *’ important’*  to  the  enemy  to  destroy  our  cities, 
while  17.2  percent  of  the  Catholics  and  20,0  percent  of  the  i 

Protestants  thought  so  (Table  SO).  However,  only  6.S  percent  of  I 

the  Jewish  respondents  thought  it  important  to  the  enemy  to  | 

destroy  our  population,  while  12.7  percent  of  the  Protestant  s 

respondents  and  7.4  percent  of  the  Catholic  respondents  thought  f 

so  (Table  SI).  The  explanation  for  this  is  not  altogether  clear  ; 

and  it  would  seem  that  there  are  other  variables  determining 
this  relationship.  It  may  bo  said,  however,  that  regardless  of 
religious  affiliation,  people  do  not  think  either  cities  or  popu¬ 
lations  are  high  priority  enemy  targets* 

People  with  no  schooling  or  a  grammar  school  education  and  people 
with  education  higher  than  college  have  the  highest  percentages  of 
those  who  think  cities  have  priority  with  the  enemy  as  a  target 
(33.4,  25.7,  and  33.9  percent  respectively).  Those  respondents 
with  only  »  grammar  school  education  have  the  highest  percentage 
of  people  who  think  population  is  a  priority  target  (18,7  percent). 

Again,  those  with  no  education  and  those  with  the  highest  education 
are  coupled  by  having  the  smallest  percentages  of  people  who  think 
population  is  a  priority  target  (there  was  no  one  of  the  no  school¬ 
ing  group  who  thought  so  and  only  6.8  percent  of  the  highly  edu¬ 
cated  thought  so).  This  may  be  seen  in  Table  52  and  S3.  The  lower 
status  occupations  and  clericals  have  the  highest  percentages  of 
those  respondents  who  think  cities  have  priority  as  a  target  {Table  j 

54).  This  is  true  regarding  population  a*  a  target  only  among  tne  ! 

very  lowest  status  occupations  such  as  laborers  (Table  55). 


■ 


I 
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It  then  follows  that  those  with  the  lowest  ino>K  { usftdwr  $3,000) 
hav®  the  hi<qh#»i  percentage  (24.?  percent)  of  those  who  think 
cities  are  a  priority  target.  However,  the  relationship  to  the 
ether  incesi#  groups  is  unclear  {Table  56).  this  is  not  the  case 
regarding  population  as  a  target,  There  is  an  inverse  rela- 
tienship  between  income  and  how  important  people  think  it  is  to 
the  enemy  to  destroy  our  population.  The  less  incoM  people 
have  the  sore  they  tend  to  see  population  as  a  priority  target 
(Table  ¥?),  As  for  class  identification,  people  identifying 
with  the  upper  class  and  the  lower  class  haws  the  highest  per¬ 
centages  of  those  who  think  cities  and  population  are  priority 
t argets  (Tables  58  am*  59  }„ 

It  is  fairly  evident  fro®  the  above  that  given  a  chance  to  dis¬ 
criminate  between  targets  a  very  snail  percentage  of  the  pecu¬ 
lation  perceives  cities  and  population  as  high  priority  targets, 
they  see  military  bases  (SS»4  percent)  and  factories  and  trans¬ 
portation  centers  (SO,?  percent)  as  having  such  higher  priority 
(Tables  60  and  61).  Also,  in  spite  of  the  few  findings  reported 
above  in  the  demographic  analysis,  it  is  evident  that  the  majority 
of  the  American  population  regardless  of  demographic  character¬ 
istics  does  not  find  cities  and  population  high  on  the  enemy*® 
target  list*  However,  it  was  reported  earlier  that  four  out  of 
ten  Americans  {44.2  percent)  were  anxious  about  nuclear 
attack  and  80.7  percent  of  the  respondents  thought  that  there 
was  danger  that  their  locality  would  be  a  target  in  case  of  a 
nuclear  war.  It  is  fruitful  at  this  point  to  examine  the  demo¬ 
graphic  characteristics  of  those  p-.-ople  who  feel  that  there  is 
danger  that  their  locality  would  be  hit. 


Unpublished  data  froa  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  end  Cold  Her  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1964- 


Table  43 


IMPORTANCE  ATTRIBUTED  X-  THE  EWBKY  OP 

msmmm  mu  population  m  sim  qf  gchkositt 

In  .Pmesfe 


fey  $jg,e  of  Community 


Host 

important 

1 


Least 

important 

_ A . 


n 


(2,000,000  and  over) 

7.4 

3.2 

11.8 

77.6 

340 

Large  Metropolitan 

5.1 

6.0 

14*4 

74,5 

548 

Non-metropolitan  areas 
with  city  of  10,000  or 
over 

5.4 

5.4 

14.0 

75.2 

222 

Non-metropolitan  areas 
with  no  city  of  10,000 

6.1 

6.7 

11.8 

75.4 

297 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Su?;«er,  1964* 


krmwmm  to  t m  mm’  or 
msxmnm  cm  cities  ei  mm&pnimi  im&TMm 


Oao«rashioal  Location  1 

Most 

impCrH-mt 

1 

2  3 

Least 

important 

4 

1 

Hew  England 

4.1 

12*3 

61,6 

21.9 

73 

Middle  Atlantic 

5.9 

l?*3 

64.3 

12.5 

255 

East  North  Central 

4*5 

9*4 

74.7 

11.4 

245 

Fact  North  Central 

6*? 

1C  ,4 

71.2 

11.7 

163 

South  Atlantic 

7.8 

18.1 

57*3 

16 » 8 

232 

East  South  Cantral 

5.7 

15.7 

47.1 

31.4 

70 

Hast  South  Cantral 

4.3 

16.5 

59.8 

19.5 

164 

Mountain 

2.2 

4.3 

78.3 

15.2 

46 

Pacific 

7.0 

15*7 

67,6 

9.7 

185 

Onpubiiahad  data  from  tha  1964  Study  of  Ciril  Oaf  ana*  and  Gold  liar  Attitude* 
Raaaareh  ©ffiea  of  Sociology,  Dapartasant  of  Sociology,  Ehiearaity  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Stauwr,  1964, 


Table  45 


1MP0RTMCF  A^HIBIJTFD  TO  THE  CMBR’  OF 
SBSTROnSQ  om  POPULATION  BT  ffiKSOKAPfSCAL  LOCATION 


rS 


Geographical.  Location s 

Most 

important 

. . % . 

2 

2 

Least 

important 

4 

M 

Hew  England 

5.5 

2.7 

17.8 

?4»G 

73 

Middle  Atlantic 

6.? 

3.6 

13.0 

47,6 

253 

East  North  Central 

3.8 

4.6 

10.5 

61,2 

239 

West  North  Central 

3.1 

4.3 

10.6 

82,0 

161 

South  Atlantic 

7.0 

7.0 

16.3 

69.6 

227 

East  South  Central 

9.1 

13.6 

24.2 

53.0 

66 

West  South  Central 

8.8 

6.3 

12.6 

72.3 

159 

Mountain 

2.2 

4.3 

15.2 

78.3 

46 

Pacific 

6.0 

5.5 

9.3 

79.2 

183 

Unpublished  data  from  the  196**  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Sunteer*  1964, 


30- 


Tabic  46 


importance  krmmrm  to  the  mb**  or 

®LWU»  OCR  CITIES  BY  AC3E 


Ago; 

Most 

important 

1 

2 

2 

Least 

important 

4 

1 

10-19 

5*9 

5*9 

58.8 

29*4 

17 

20-29 

4.? 

17.1 

62.4 

15.8 

234 

30-39 

4.0 

14.6 

65.1 

16.2 

321 

40-49 

7.7 

13.8 

64.1 

14.4 

298 

50-59 

5-4 

12.4 

71.0 

11.2 

259 

60-69 

6.4 

12.2 

66.9 

14.5 

172 

70-79 

6*1 

18.4 

56.1 

19.4 

9® 

80-89 

16.? 

12.5 

58.3 

12*5 

24 

Unpublished  data  from  th«  1964  Study  of  Civil  Dcfenac  and  Cold  Mar  Atti¬ 
tude#,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Deperteent  of  Sociology,  Ooivoraity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Suuaer,  1964* 


Table  4? 


mmtAncg.  attributed  to  the  Eimr  of 
BEsraonws  our  population  by  age 


IiLfigfflBft 


Age: 

Most 

important 

1 

2 

1 

Least 

iMOortmt 

4 

I 

10-19 

mt 

12.5 

25.0 

62,5 

16 

20-29 

4*? 

10.6 

13.6 

71.1 

235 

30-39 

5*? 

2.8 

13.9 

77.6 

317 

40-40 

5.5 

3.1 

14.1 

77.3 

291 

50-59 

5.6 

4*4 

10.0 

80.1 

251 

60-6-9 

?.? 

8.3 

9*5 

74.4 

168 

70-79 

8,3 

5.2 

19*8 

66.7 

96 

80-89 

8.3 

4.2 

16.7 

70,8 

24 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology ,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Suweier,  1964, 


XMPOiSAsCB  AftRlBUfEC  TO  THE  S^ff  OF 
DESTROYING  OUR  POPULATION  BY  MARltAl  STATUS 

In  PeraaA 


Moat  Least 

important  important 


Marital  Status ; 

■  R 111  ,,-‘l"  ir"  ™“ 

1 

2 

2 

4 

1 

!  Single  -  never 
!  married 

1.0 

5.? 

11.4 

81.9 

105 

;  Married 

6.2 

5.2 

13.1 

75.4 

10?3 

[ 

|  Divorced 

5.5 

7.3 

7.3 

80.0 

55 

j  Widowed 

6.5 

5.8 

15.2 

72.5 

138 

1  Separated 

8.3 

5.6 

19.4 

66.7 

36 

Unpublished  data  frcur  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes  ,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Bummer.  1964, 


Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti* 
tude*,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh ,  Summer,  1964, 
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Table  50 


3MWBTAK3E  ATTRBORD  TO  TRR  SI®!?  C# 

DsstRofiKo  am  cities  relate  to  otij&xoos  Aimimc* 

la  gasttftfc 


leUaiom 

Heat 

is^ortant 

...  X.....  . 

2 

2 

least 

important 

4 

1 

Protestant 

5.8 

14.2 

^3*3 

16 .6 

992 

Renan  Catholic 

4*5 

12.7 

70.9 

U.8 

330 

Jewish 

14*6 

18.8 

6C  .4 

6.5 

48 

Other 

4*5 

18*2 

68*2 

9*1 

22 

Ron* 

5*1 

20.5 

64*1 

10.3 

39 

Unpublished  Bata  front  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  DtfwM  and  Cold  iter  Atti¬ 
tude*.  Research  Qffioe  of  Sociology,  Pepartesrit  of  SoCjjologjr,  anivereity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Sunner*  1964* 


Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  end  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  Untreraity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Steamer,  1964. 


Table  32 


XMPcmS'JE  hmmmm  to  the  wmr  or 
mrrn qtim  <m  crrarr  m*m  fo  ssecmeii 


IhwpondwRt 1 «  MvmMm  x 

Moat 

,4 

Z 

1 

Least 

iepOfTtart 

4 

S 

So  Schooling 

6*? 

26,7 

46.7 

20.0 

15 

Oraawar  School  (1*8  yrs,) 

6.4 

19.3 

55*2 

19*0 

357 

Some  High  School  (9-11  yrs.) 

4.1 

7.8 

71.3 

16,7 

293 

Completed  Ugh  School 
(12  yrs.) 

4.5 

15.1 

67.5 

12,9 

425 

College,  Incomplete 

7.3 

11*5 

66.7 

19.6 

192 

College  Graduate 

5.8 

U.6 

76.7 

5 .8 

86 

Higher  than  College 

14,5 

19.4 

59.7 

6.5 

62 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes*  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
cf  Pittsburgh,  Suweer,  1964, 
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Table  53 


3MPCRTA! «CF  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  EKEKY  OF 
BESTSGriSG  O0R  "OPKLATJON  RHLA1TD  TO  EDUCATION 

In  Percent 


Host 

important 

1 

2 

J 

Least 

important 

9 

N 

- 

- 

20. C 

80.0 

15 

11.2 

7*5 

16.7 

69,6 

397 

9.1 

5*5 

19.7 

75.8 

293 

3*9 

9,6 

11.1 

81,0 

915 

5*8 

5*3 

13.2 

75.8 

190 

9.7 

9,7 

3.5 

87.1 

85 

5*1 

1.7 

10.2 

83.1 

59 

Ho  Schooling 

Grammar  School  (1-8  yrs.) 

Some  High  School  (9-11  yrs. } 

Completed  High  School 
(12  yrs.) 

College,  Incomplete 
College  Graduate 
Higher  than  College 


Unpublished  data  from  the  196b  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Summer*  1969* 
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Tabie  54 


2MPCRTARCS  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  EH©**  OF 
DESTROYING  OOF.  CITIES  RELATED  TO  OCCUPATION 


Professions! 

Farmers  and  frm  managers 

Managers,  officials  and 
■proprietors 

Clerics 1 

Sales 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  end 
kindred  workers 

Operatives  and  kindred 
workers 

Service  workers 

Farm  laborers  and  foremen 

Laborers 


In  1 

Most 

important 

1  2 

a 

Least 

important 

4  K 

7.1 

11.5 

69.2 

12,1 

182 

5*9 

8,8 

67.6 

17.6 

34 

5.2 

11.5 

74.0 

9.4 

192 

7.3 

16.5 

65.1 

11.0 

109 

2.9 

10,1 

79.7 

7.2 

69 

6.0 

8.7 

66.4 

18.9 

265 

6.4 

17.0 

61.5 

15.1 

218 

5.3 

18.0 

62,4 

14,3 

133 

3*3 

19.8 

57.1 

19.8 

91 

5.? 

22.1 

50.7 

21.4 

140 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964>  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1964, 


>s»* 


fafcle  55 


IMPORTANCE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  ENEMY  OP 


DESTROHNG  OUR  POPULATION  RELATED  TO  OCCUPATION 


Occupation i 

Most 

Important 

1  . 

Tb  Percent 

2  3 

Least 

important 

4 

I 

174 

Professional 

3.4 

5.7 

10.3 

30.5 

Earners  and  farm  managers 

*» 

3.0 

21.2 

75.8 

33 

Managers,  officials  and 
proprietors 

5.9 

2.1 

9.1 

82*9 

13? 

Clerical 

3.7 

6.5 

7.5 

32.2 

10? 

Sales 

2,9 

2.9 

3.7 

95.5 

69 

Craftsmen,  foremen,  and 
kindred  workers 

6,3 

7.2 

130 

72.6 

263 

Operatives  and  kindred 
workers 

3.7 

6.5 

16.1 

73*7 

21? 

Service  workers 

5.5 

3.1 

18.0 

73.4 

129 

Pam  laborers  and  foremen 

13.2 

7.7 

14.3 

64.8 

91 

Laborers 

10.9 

5.9 

16.7 

66.7 

138 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Department  of  Sociology,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Sower,  1964, 


ATnUBUTED  TO  THE  m®m  OF 

msmmim  cm  esss  m&fm  to  tmm 


Sa  Parent 


Moat 

important 

1 

2 

2 

57.1 

least 

irqportant 

4 

I 

Under  $3,000 

7*3 

17.4 

18.1 

Wl 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

4.5 

16.2 

64.7 

14.7 

m 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

5.2 

12.7 

65.2 

16.9 

362 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

4.1 

16.3 

68.8 

10.9 

221 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

6.7 

e*5 

70.7 

14.0 

164 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

10.7 

8.9 

71.4 

8.9 

56 

$£5,000  and.  over 

5.6 

11.1 

83.3 

a* 

1$ 

Unpublished  data  from  tha  1964  Study  of  Civil  Dafanaa  and  Cold  liar  Atti¬ 
tude*  ,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Dapartawst  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Suamar,  1964. 
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Table  57 


BJPemSCE  ATTRIBUTED  TO  THE  USKT  OF 
DESTSOTBIQ  OCR  POPULATION  RELATED  TO  ISCOKB 


St  Proent 


Income: 

Most 

important 

1 

2 

2 

Least 

important 

4 

N 

Under  $3,000 

9.3 

6.1 

1 6.5 

68.1 

279 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

6.2 

6.6 

12.0 

75«2 

258 

$5,000  to  $7,499 

2.5 

7.0 

14.6 

75.9 

35? 

$7,500  to  $9,999 

6.0 

4.1 

9.6 

80.3 

218 

$10,000  to  $14,999 

6.1 

3.0 

12.8 

78.0 

164 

$15,000  to  $24,999 

3.6 

3.6 

7.3 

85.5 

55 

$25,000  and  over 

5.9 

e* 

5.9 

88.2 

1? 

Unpublished  data  free  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1964, 


fable  5@ 


i AmiBvrm  to  the  mm?  of 
tmmmm  cm  cities  belated  to  social  class 

In  Percent 


Social  Class * 

Most 

important 

.  X  ...  . 

2 

2 

Least 

important 

4 

1 

Upper 

11.1 

25*9 

53.7 

9.3 

54 

Middle 

5.5 

13.5 

68*1 

12.8 

as 

Working 

4«6 

13-? 

65*0 

16.7 

671 

Lower 

5.3 

21.1 

52.6 

21.1 

38 

There  are  no  classes 

10.3 

10.3 

65.5 

13.8 

29 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  Kar  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  6f  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1964* 


a 


f 


Teaqiitpi 


wmmmmmmmrnmmmmmtm 


Social.  Class: 

Mott 

Important 

..  .  1  . 

2 

1 

Le&tt 

Important 

4 

1 

Upper 

7.5 

9.4 

11.3 

71.7 

53 

Middle 

5.5 

5.0 

11.9 

77.6 

603 

Working 

5.6 

5.6 

13.2 

75.6 

659 

Lower 

18.4 

2,6 

18.4 

60.3 

38 

There  are  no  claasee 

e» 

3.4 

20.? 

75.9 

29 

Urgwblished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defeat*  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tude* ,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  Unlvereity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Smeasr,  1964, 


Quest.  38-B:  Var.  72  -  How  important  to  the  mm®  Li  destroying  our 

factories  and  transportation  centers? 

Card  2*  Col.  17  . . . 

. J£  — 

-  ...  1 _ 

1  -  Most  important 

421 

2942 

2 

?42 

51*5 

3 

196 

13*6 

4  -  Least  important 

S3 

5*9 

Missing  data 

22 

XX 

Total 

1442 

1464 

cjyjq  JM&m  gold,  w&rJ 

Utitudesr  Data  Book  foa 

r  ttw  JLSgft 

Probability  Sample  Study.  Research  Office  of  Sociology.  department  of 
Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Deoentoer,  1964,  p.  51, 
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8,  linger  of  Local  Attack--bemoqraphie  Factors 

Geographic*  1  factors  *e«*ra  to  operate  directly  upon  how  much  dan¬ 
ger  people  think  there  is  that  their  s>xm  would  be  a  target  in 
the  event  of  nuclear  attack*  People  who  live  in  metropolitan 
areas  perceive  much  more  danger  about  local  attack  (91.4  and  86, 1 
percent)  than  do  people  who  live  in  rural  areas  (66.6  and  65.1 
percent).  This  say  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  people 
generally  think  that  cities  will  fe#  hit*  The  data  ie  presented 
in  Table  62* 

We  si&c  fl«d  that  sore  people  feel  there  is  danger  that  their 
area  will  be  a  target  if  they  live  anywhere  but  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  although  even  there  a  large  percentage 
feel  directly  threatened.  Some  85  percent  of  the  hew  England 
respondents,  88.7  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states,  87*1  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the  East 
North  Central  states,  81.9  percent  of  the  respondents  from  the 
West  North  Central  states,  79.8  percent  of  the  respondents  from 
the  Pacific  states  and  78*3  percent  of  the  respondents  front  the 
Mountain  states  felt  that  there  was  danger  that  their  area  would 
be  attacked  as  compared  to  76.2  percent  of  the  respondents  from 
the  South  Atlantic  states,  60.0  percent  of  the  respondents  fro® 
the  East  South  Central  states  and  71.7  percent  of  the  respondents 
from  the  West  South  Central  states  (fable  63).  This  seems  related 
to  the  earlier  finding  that  when  given  a  chance  to  discriminate 
between  targets  respondents  fro®  the  southern  past  of  the  United 
States  thought  that  cities  were  high  priority  enemy  targets.  The 
inference  here  is  that  the  cities  referred  to  are  cities  in  the 
more  highly  populated  and  industrialised  parts  of  the  United 
States . 

Race  does  not  seem  to  operate  directly  on  this  variable.  Both 
Negroes  (77.2  percent)  and  whites  (81.1  percent)  tend  to  perceive 
danger  that  their  area  will  be  attacked  equally.  This  is  true 
regarding  sex  as  well.  Both  sen  and  women  perceive  danger  that 
their  area  will  be  attacked  equally. 

More  people  49  or  younger  feel  that  there  is  danger  that  their 
area  will  be  attacked  than  do  people  over  50  (Table  64).  This 
correlates  with  the  earlier  finding  that  young  people  tend  to 
be  more  anxious  about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  attack  than 
are  the  older  members  of  our  society. 

More  single  people  feel  that  there  is  danger  that  their  area 
will  be  attacked  than  do  married  people  (Table  65).  Also, 
parenthood  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  children  or  number  of 
children  in  the  household  doesn’t  seem  to  affect  perceptions 
of  local  danger.  The  exception  to  this  is  those  families  with 
three  or  four  children  12  years  old  or  under  who  experience 


* 


anxiety  about  local  attack  asore  than  .-is  others-  For  the  sain, 
the  figures  are  uniformly  high  (Tables  66  and  87). 

Religious  affiliation  seems  to  have  some  effect  upon  people* s 
perception  of  local  danger  of  a  nuclear  attack.  Some  90  percent 
of  the  Jewi, sh  respondents  and  88,3  percent  of  the  Catholic 
respondents  thought  there  was  danger  that  their  area  would  be 
attacked  as  compared  with  77.1  percent  of  the  Protestant  resrpois** 
dents  who  thought  so  (Table  88).  This  ztg&ln  correlates  with  the 
finding  regarding  anxiety  about  war  and  religion. 


There  is  a  positive  association  between  education  and  perceptions 
of  local  danger.  The  higher  the  education  ©f  the  respondents 
the  higher  are  the  percentages  of  thdee  people  «l>o  feel  their 
area  is  in  danger  of  attack.  There  is  a  slight  falling  off  of 
people  with  education  higher  than  college  but  the  percentage  is 
substantially  higher  (90. 4  percent)  than  those  with  less  educa¬ 
tion  such  as  those  who  have  completed  high  school  (82.1  percent). 
The  data  is  presented  in  Table  89. 

It  is  realistic  to  posit  that  educated  people  are  more  likely 
to  be  located  in  areas  which  arc  objective  targets  ami  which 
are  recognized  by  them  as  such.  It  must  be  kept  in  wind  that 
the  lack  of  association  between  anxiety  about  nuclear  attack  and 
education  and  perceptions  of  local  danger  and  education  is  due 
t<"»  the  nature  of  the  questions.  The  first  question  simply  asks 
how  worried  are  you  by  the  possibility  of  attack.  The  second 
question  posits  the  attack  and  then  asks  if  you  think  your  area 
will  be  a  target.  The  tendency  to  perceive  local  danger  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  attack  is  also  linked  to  high  status.  Eighty- 
six  percent  of  those  respondents  identifying  with  the  middle 
class  thought  that  their  area  would  be  in  danger  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  as  compared  with  76,8  percent  of  those  respondents 
identifying  with  the  working  class  and  78.9  percent  of  those 
identifying  with  the  lower  class  (Table  70), 

There  is  also  a  positive  association  between  income  and  perceived 
local  danger  in  the  even*  of  attack.  The  higher  the  income  the 
higher  the  percentage  of  people  who  perceive  local  danger  (Table 
71).  It  follows  that  this  is  true  of  occupation  as  well.  Those 
who  have  the  higher  status  occupations  also  tend  to  perceive 
local  danger  in  the  event  of  an  attack  more  than  those  in  the 
lower  status  occupations  (Table  72), 


mmmmm 


TASBLSS 


III.  'HAHX&  OF  ‘SHE  ATTACK 


Danger  of  Local  Attack— Demographic  Factor* 


Unpublished  data  tram  the  19<&  Stodjr  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes ,  ieeeajpeh  Office  of 
Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  TMeereity  of  Pittsburgh,  Sumer,  1961* 


DANGER  THAT  OWN  AREA  WOULD  BE  A  TARGET 
IN  THE  EVENT  OP  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  RELATED  10  A® 


69 


Unpublished,  data  fro®  the  1964  Study  of  Civil,  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes  ,  Research  Office1  of 
Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1964. 


Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Ciril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Research  Office  of 
Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  tfciwrstty  of  Pittsburgh,  Suaeer,  1964* 


DANCER  THAT  OWN  AREA  WOULD  BE  A  TARGET 

IN  THE  EVENT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  RELATED  TO  NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  12  YEARS  OR  UNDER 


Unpublishad  data  from  tha  196%  Study  of  Civil  Defence  and  Cold  Mar  Attitudes,  Rasaarch  Of. flee  of  Sociology. 
Dapartaant  of  Sociology,  Uniwrsity  ©f  Pittaburgh,  Swwar,  196%* 


Table  67 


%{wbllsh*d  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  *ar  Attitudes,  Research  Of fine  of  Sociology, 
Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Sumer,  1964* 


Table  68 


DANGER  THAT  OWN  AREA  WOULD  BE  A  TARGET 
IN  THE  EVENT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  RELATED  TO  EDUCATION 


74- 


Unpobllahad  data  fro#  the  1964  Stadjr  of  Clrl!  Defense  am!  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Researoh  Office  of  Sociology, 
Dapartaant  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Svnaer,  1964, 


T»bl*  70 


75 
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Table  71 


Unpablished  data  trm  the  1964  Stwly  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes*  Kesearoh  Office  of  Sociology 
Department  of  Sociology,  tteiwsity  of  Pittsburgh,  Sunwer,  1964, 


THAT  Cm  AREA  WOULD  BE  A  TARGET 
f  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  RELATED  TO  OCCtlPATKW 


I  d»t»  tram  the  1964  Study  of  Civil.  Defense  end  Cold  Wwr  Attitudes,  Rese*rch  Off  loo  of 
of  Socidofy,  University  of  Pittsburgli,  Swnen  1964. 


C,  Chances  of  Surylval--Oe»ographlc  factors 

In  investioa  ting  threat  perception,  it  is  n«t  only  important  to 
look  at  hew  anxious  people  are  about  the  possibility  of  attack 
and  whether  or  not  they  perceive  themselves  or  their  area  as  a 
target  but  also  hew  they  estimate  their  chances  of  survival  in 
the  event  of  an  attack, 

4s  reported  in  mn  A.I.P.O.  study  conducted  in  May  of  1951,  13,9 
percent  of  the  national  sample  thought  that  another  world  war 
would  span  an  end  to  mankind  {Table  73),  In  June  of  1956, 

&*1*P«0.  found  that  36.6  percent  of  the  national  sample  thought 
that  it  was  not  likely  that  they  and  their  families  would  live 
through  ta  atomic  war  {Table  74 ).  In  another  study  c endue  ted 
by  A.I.P.O.  in  August  of  1961,  42,9  percent  estimated  their 
chances  of  survival  as  poor  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  nuclear 
war  and  39,6  percent  estimated  their  chances  as  fifty-fifty 
(Table  75 ) . 

We  have  reported  earlier  that  62,6  percent  of  the  respondents 
in  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  thought  that  their 
chances  for  survival  were  “fairly  bad",  "‘very  bad1’  or  that  they 
had  “no  chance  at  all"  (Table  41),  It  stay  increase  our  under¬ 
standing  of  threat  perception  to  know  who  are  these  people  who 
have  such  a  pessimistic  evaluation  of  their  chances  of  survival. 

Although  the  percentages  of  people  who  see  their  chances  of 
survival  as  bad  are  high  regardless  of  size  of  their  community, 
it  is  the  largest  metropolitan  areas  which  heve  the  highest  per¬ 
centage  (76.4  percent)  as  compared  with  51.8  and  50,9  percent 
from  the  rural  areas  (Table  76), 

Those  people  from  the  New  Engl and  (71.7  percent).  East  North 
Central  (70. X  percent).  Middle  Atlantic  (65.6  percent),  and 
Pacific  (62.9  percent)  states  tend  to  feel  that  their  chances 
for  survival  are  bad  or  that  they  have  no  chance  at  all  as 
compared  with  respondent®  from  the  East  South  Central  (46.3 
percent),  Mountain  (52.2  percent),  or  West  South  Central  (60.1 
percent)  states  who  feel  that  way.  This  is  accountable  by  the 
fact  that  the  people  who  are  most  pessimistic  about  their  chances 
for  survival  tend  to  come  from  highly  industrialized  urban  areas 
that  are  objectively  targets  and  perceived  as  such  (Table  77), 

There  is  no  direct  relationship  of  race  and  estimates  of  chances 
of  survival  when  the  pessimistic  response  range  is  grouped;  62.7 
percent  of  the  whites  and  62.8  percent  of  the  Negroes  feel  that 
their  chances  of  survival  are  “fairly  bad",  "very  bad"  or  that 
they  have  “no  chance  at  all".  However,  more  whites  (35.3  percent) 
rate  their  chances  as  "very  bad"  as  compared  with  30.9  percent 
of  the  Negroes  who  say  so.  Bight  percent  of  the  Negroes  say 
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that  they  have  "no  chance  at  all"  as  cumpa red  with  6,7  percent 
of  the  while-.  w!m>  s?&y  »©  (Table  ?fi). 

Women  also  tend  to  feel  that  their  chances  of  survival  are 
worse  than  do-  mess,  Some  66  percent  #f  the  ssssi®®  estimate 
their  chances  as  ''fairly  bad",  <23.9  percent),  ”  *e?y  had"  (34. S 
percent),  or  "no  chance  at  all”  (7.4  percent)  as  compared  with 
58.9  percent  of  the  men  who  said  their  chances  were  "fairly  had" 
(17.6  percent),  "very  had"  (35.0  percent)  or  "no-  chance  at  -all" 
(6,3  percent}*  Table  79  contains  the  data. 

There  is  a  relationship  between  age  and  estimates  of  chances  of 
survival.  The  young  tend  to  feel  their  chances-  are  "fairly  bad" 
or  "very  bad"  store  than  de  older  people  with  the  exception  of 
the  60  to  69  age  group  which  also  has  a  high  percentage.  However, 
it  is  the  older  age  groups  wh ieh  have  the  highest  percentages, 
of  those  people  who  feel  they  would  have  no  chance  at  all  (fable 
80). 

Consistent  with  the  findings  regarding  the  relationship  of 
marital  status  and  feelings  that  the  respondent's  local  area 
would  be  a  target  is  the  fact  that  single  people  tend  to  per* 
celve  their  chances  of  survival  as  worse  than  do  married  people. 
About  70  percent  of  the  single  people  fell  into  the  pessimistic 
response  category  as  coopered  with  81.5  percent  of  the  married 
people  who  felt  that  way  (Table  81).  People  also  tend  to  esti¬ 
mate  their  chances  of  survival  as  bad  regardless  of  whether 
they  have  chil  en  and  regardless  of  the  age  of  the  children 
(Tables  82  and  83). 

Religious  affiliation  seems  to  have  some  effect,  however,  jews 
and  Catholics  perceive  their  chances  as  worst  than  Protestants. 

Of  the  Jewish  respondents  63.2  percent  rate  their  chances  as 
"fairly  bad"  and  "very  bad"  and  14.3  percent  feel  they  have  "no 
chance  at  all”  and  52.0  percent  of  the  Catholic  respondents  who 
rate  their  chances  as  "fairly  bad”  and  (tvery  bad”  and  10*9  percent 
who  feel  they  have  "no  chance  at  all"  compared  with  56,3  percent 
of  the  Protestant  respondents  who  feel  their  chance*  are  "fairly 
bad"  and  "very  bad"  and  5.4  percent  who  feel  they  have  "no 
chance  at  ail"  (Table  84). 

Except  for  those  people  with  no  schooling  almost  9  out  of  10 
of  which  rate  their  chances  as  bad  or  non-existent  and  those 
people  with  education  higher  than  college  who  perceive  their 
chances  more  positively  than  the  other  educated  groups,  the 
association  between  education  and  the  tendency  to  rate  survival 
chances  as  bad  is  positive.  The  higher  the  education  the  more 
likely  people  are  to  perceive  their  chances  as  bad*  Tsble  85 
makes  this  clear.  This  can  certainly  be  related  to  the  fact 
that  the  higher  educated  anticipate  local  attack  sore  than  the 
less  educated,  and  that  given  a  direct  attack  feel  there  is 
little  that  can  be  done. 


How  socioeconomic  status  affects  peoples  estimates  of  their 
chances  of  survival  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  is  not 
clear.  Since  this  is  the  case,  it  will  have  to  be  sufficient 
here  to  point  to  same  findings  without  necessarily  being  able 
to  offer  a  satisfactory  explanation  at  present. 

Those  people  who  identify  with  the  middle  class  have  the  highest 
percentage  of  those  who  perceive  their  chances  pessimistically 
{66.1  percent }9  as  compared  with  those  people  of  the  working 
class  {60.?  percent)  and  those  people  of  the  upper  class  (63,6 
percent).  This  is  understandable  given  the  previous  data. 
However,  when  looking  at  the  degree  of  pessimism  sore  people 
identifying  with  the  lower  class  rate  their  chances  as  "very 
bad”  (41.0  percent)  as  compared  with  those  people  identifying 
with  the  upper  class  {23.6  percent)  or  even  the  middle  class 
(36,2  percent )  who  feel  that  way  (Table  86). 

With  the  exception  of  a  drop  in  the  high  income  group  of  $15,000 
to  $24,999,  there  is  a  positive  association  between  income  and 
pessimism  about  chances  of  survival.  The  higher  the  income  the 
more  people  tend  to  view  their  chances  of  survival  as  bad. 
However,  more  people  of  the  lowest  income  group  perceive  that 
they  have  no  chance  at  all  (10.?  percent)  as  compared  with  the 
higher  income  groups  all  of  which  range  from  5.5  to  6.1  percent 
on  this  perception  (Table  87).  Those  in  the  higher  status 
occupations  tend  to  be  more  pessimistic  as  well.  This  is  clear 
from  Table  88. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  as  might  be  expected  there 
is  a  positive  association  between  how  people  rate  their  chances 
of  survival  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  and  their  estimates 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  defenses.  The  worse  people  rate 
our  defenses  the  more  pessimistic  they  are  about  their  chances 
of  survival.  The  data  is  presented  in  Table  89. 
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Table  73 


Some  people  say  that  if  another  world 
mankind*  Do  you  agree  or  disagree? 

war  comes , 

% 

- - — — — - - 

it  would  mm  an  end  to 

£ 

Agree 

15*9 

213 

Disagree 

69.0 

921 

No  opinion 

11.6 

156 

Qualified  agree 

2.3 

31 

Qualified  disagree 

0.2 

3 

Qualified  no  opinion 

0.1 

5 

Missing  data  omitted 

i.  Col.  3U,  Question  <?*  5/2/51. 


Table  71* 


Do  you  think  you  and  your  fussily  would  be  likely  to  live  through  an 
atomic  war? 


Yes 

No 

Don't  know 


1 

28.6 
38.6 
32. is 


Kissing  data  omitted 

AIPO#566,  Col.  30,  Question  21,  6/13/56. 


If  we  should  happen  to  got  into  An  All-out  nuclear  war,  what  do  you  think 
your  cum  chances  would  be  of  lining  through  it— wry  good,  poor,  or  Just 
50-50  chance? 


£ 

I 

Very  good 

8.1* 

266 

Poor 

1*2.9 

1358 

50-50  chance 

39.6 

1255 

Missing  data  omitted 

A1FQ  #61*9  K,  Col.  19,  Question  25,  S/22/61 

Table  ?6 


CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL  IN  THE  EVENT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
RELATED  TO  CQHCNITT  SIZE 

In  Percent 

Never 

Very  Fairly  50-50 
good  good  Chance 

Fairly  Very 
bed  bad 

Mo 

Chance 

N 

By  size  of  comnmitys 

Largest  metropolitan  areas 
(2,000,000  and  over) 

0.3 

U.3 

11.5 

7.5 

20.2 

1*3.2 

13.0 

31*7 

Large  metropolitan 

0.1* 

3.2 

20.2 

11.5 

22.2 

37.5 

5.0 

563 

Non-metropolitan  areas 
with  city  of  10,000  or  over 

- 

5.1 

25.0 

19.0 

15.7 

30.1 

5.1 

216 

Non-metropolitan  areas  with 
no  city  of  10,000 

- 

7.5 

31.1 

9.5 

23.6 

23.3 

U.9 

305 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1961*  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Sumner,  1961*. 
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Tabl*  77 


CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL  Bt  THE  EVENT  OF  SBCHAS  ATTiCI 
REULTEG  TO  GBOORAFfiltaa,  LOCATION 

lit  Percent 


Sever 

Very 

good 

Fairly 

good 

50-50 

Chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

No 

Chance 

N 

Geographical  Location t 

Men  England 

- 

- 

21.6 

6.8 

17.6 

36.5 

17.6 

Ik 

Middle  Atlantic 

o.k 

5.9 

18.8 

9.k 

20.3 

35.9 

9. k 

256 

East  North  Central 

- 

3.2 

16.9 

9.1 

21.it 

1*3.1 

5.6 

2ii8 

West  North  Central 

3.2 

29.1 

1Q.1 

27.2 

25.3 

5.1 

158 

South  Atlantic 

- 

5.2 

21.2 

13.0 

22.9 

32.0 

5.6 

231 

Eaat  South  Central 

2*9 

10.1 

20.3 

20.3 

13.0 

30.it 

2.9 

69 

West  South  Central 

- 

U.9 

21.5 

13.5 

20.9 

33.7 

5.5 

163 

Mountain 

** 

6.5 

28.3 

13.0 

19.6 

30.k 

2.2 

U6 

Pacific 

U.B 

21.5 

10.8 

18.8 

36.0 

8.1 

186 

! 

J 


Unpublished  date  from  the  196k  Study  of  Civil  Defense  end  Cold  War  Attitudes , 
Research  Office  of  Sociology*  Depart  Mint  of  Sociology*  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Sumner*  196k, 
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mmm  of  swx?al  in  the  event  or  hbcxjbar  aim 

RELATED  TO  RACE 
In  Percent 


Never 

will 

Very 

Race* 

happen 

good 

White 

0.2 

1*.7 

Negro 

0.5 

5.3 

Fairly 

50-50 

feirly 

good 

chance 

bad 

22.1 

10  Ji 

20.7 

lli.9 

16.5 

23.9 

No 

Very 

chance 

bad 

at  all 

N 

35.3 

6.7 

1225 

30.9 

8.0 

188 

Unpublished.  data  fro*  1961*  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Depart sent  of  Sociology,  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1961*. 


Table  79 

CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL  Hi  THE  EVENT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 

RELATED  TO  SIS 

In  Percent 

Never  No 


sill 

happen 

Very 

Fairly 

good 

SO -50 
chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

chance 
at  all 

N 

Sex* 

Male 

0.5 

6.3 

22.2 

12.0 

17.6 

35.0 

6.3 

61*8 

Female 

a» 

3.3 

20.3 

10.6 

23.9 

31*. 5 

7.1* 

783 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1961*  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1961*. 
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Tables  60 


CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL  IS  THE  EVENT  OF  S0€1£AS  ATTACK 

TO  A 02 

In  Percent 


Never 

will 

happen 

Very 

Fairly 

good 

50-50 

chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

No 

chance 

N 

AfflL* 

10-19 

■m 

5.9 

11.8 

23.5 

35.3 

17.6 

5.9 

17 

20-29 

mm 

3.1* 

21*6 

9.3 

22.5 

37.3 

5.9 

236 

30-39 

0.6 

6.2 

22.4 

9.3 

20,8 

36.3 

U.3 

322 

40-49 

3.7 

16.4 

m.o 

22.1 

36.8 

7.0 

299 

50-59 

0.4 

4.7 

23.1 

12,9 

21.6 

29.4 

7.8 

255 

60-69 

- 

3.5 

20.5 

9.4 

21.1 

35.7 

9.9 

171 

70-79 

•a- 

6.3 

26.0 

12.5 

12.5 

32.3 

10.4 

96 

80-89 

•» 

8.3 

29.3 

8.3 

16.7 

29.2 

8.3 

24 

Unpublished  data  fro*  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Suawer,  1964* 


Table  81 


CHAHCES  OF  StlTim  IS  fBl  EVZHT  OF  A  MQCX2&E  ATTACK 
&ELATED  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 


In  Percent 


Mavar 

am 

happen 

Vary 

good 

wnaa 

Fairly 

|00d 

50-50 

chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Vary 

bad 

Mo 

chance 
at  all 

H 

Marital  Status* 

Single  -  never 
ausrriad 

«■» 

3.7 

17.8 

9.3 

27.1 

3U.6 

7.5 

10? 

Married 

0.3 

i*.U 

21.9 

12.0 

20.6 

3U.5 

6.1* 

1091* 

Divorced 

- 

9.1 

23.6 

7.3 

27.3 

27.3 

5.5 

55 

Widowed 

5.7 

17.9 

9.3 

18.6 

37.9 

10.7 

11*0 

Saparatad 

5.7 

17.1 

8.6 

17.1 

1*2.9 

8.6 

35 

UnpobliahAd  data  frost  the  1961*  Study  of  Civil  Dafonaa  and  Cold  War  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Of  flea  of  Sociology,  Dapartaant  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Swaaar,  1961*. 


Table  82 
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CHA8CES  Of  SURVIVAL  18  THE  EVEMT  OF  88CI2AR  ATTACK 
RELATED  TO  &3&IR  OF  CHIXIESK  12  TSaES  OLD  OH  UMO&l 

Xft  Baroeai 


Sever 

will 

happen 

VOry 

good 

Fairly 

good 

50*50 

chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Vbiy 

bad 

So 

chance 
at  all 

s 

Children  12  and  Under* 

None 

- 

4.9 

19.U 

11.9 

22.1 

33.6 

8,0 

833 

One 

1.0 

5.1 

20*2 

12.1 

22.2 

34.3 

5.1 

198 

Two 

0.5 

2.6 

26.8 

10.0 

18.1* 

36.3 

5.3 

190 

Three 

- 

6.1 

21.7 

8.? 

19.1 

33.3 

6.1 

115 

Four 

- 

3.4 

25.9 

10.3 

19.0 

36.2 

5.2 

58 

Five 

- 

12.5 

37.5 

6.3 

12.5 

31.3 

aa 

16 

Six 

- 

ee 

28.6 

- 

14.3 

42.9 

14.3 

7 

Seven  or  wore 

«* 

** 

*» 

«* 

16.7 

83.3 

«•*> 

6 

Unpublished  data  fron  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Defence  and  Cold  War  Attltudaa , 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Smear,  1964. 


Table  33 


changes  oy  mmntAL  &  the  event  or  mocxeah  attack 

RELATED  TO  SWBM  OF  CHILDREN  13  TO  21 

In  Perce nt 


Never 

will 

happen 

Very 

Fairly 

good 

50-50 

chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

No 

chance 

at  all 

N 

Children  13  to  21* 

None 

0.2 

5.1 

21.5 

11.3 

22,2 

33.1 

7.6 

982 

One 

0.5 

2.3 

19.8 

13  .fc 

18.9 

U0.6 

ii.6 

217 

Two 

- 

5.0 

18.0 

13.7 

18.0 

37.  U 

7.9 

139 

Three 

m 

U.9 

31.1 

13.1 

21.3 

29.5 

■«* 

61 

Four 

—> 

12.5 

6.3 

6.3 

6.3 

56.3 

12.5 

16 

Five 

mm 

*» 

33.3 

- 

16.7 

50.0 

«w 

6 

Six 

- 

m 

100.0 

- 

«e> 

- 

1 

Seven  or  more 

m 

- 

m 

- 

- 

- 

0 

Unpublished  data  from  the  196U  Study  of  Civil  Defanea  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Depart** rrt  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh,  Sussear ,  196k. 
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Tab  1b  8i* 


(SAUCES  OF  SURVIVAL  IS  WL  MM IT  OF  HBCtaaft  ATTACK 
RELATED  TO  RELKHOS 

la  Percent 

Never  Vo 

will  Vary  Fairly  $C-  $0  Fairly  Very  chance 


happen 

good 

good 

chance 

bad 

bad 

at  all 

H 

Religion* 

Protestant 

0.2 

It. 9 

21.7 

11.6 

23.0 

33.3 

5.4 

988 

Rasta  Catholic 

- 

It. 2 

21.5 

11.5 

15.7 

36.3 

10.9 

331 

Jewish 

2.0 

it.i 

lit. 3 

2.0 

22.lt 

it0.8 

lit. 3 

49 

Other 

- 

13.6 

18.2 

22.7 

45.5 

- 

22 

None 

mm 

7.7 

20.5 

7.7 

15.lt 

43.6 

5.1 

39 

Unpublished  data  frost  the  1961*  Study  of  Civil  Defan s«  and  Cold  Mar  Atti¬ 
tudes  j  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Depart!— nt  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Sumner,  1 964. 


i 


Unpublished  data  from  the  196U  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Research  Office  of 
Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Suwner,  196U. 


Table  86 


CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL  IK  THE  EVENT  Of  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
RELATED  TO  SOCIAL  CLASS 


la  Percent 


Social  Class* 

Never 

vill 

happen 

Very 

good 

Fairly 

J221. 

50-50 

chance 

fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

No 

chance 
at  all. 

N 

Upper 

- 

5.5 

16. U 

11*.$ 

29.1 

23.6 

10.9 

55 

Middle 

5.1 

19.6 

9.2 

22.7 

36.2 

7.2 

611 

Working 

0.1* 

3.9 

22.8 

12.1 

20.1 

3k. 6 

6,0 

670 

Loner 

*» 

12.8 

10.3 

12.8 

15.1* 

1*1-0 

7.7 

39 

There  are  no  classes 

ee 

- 

32.1 

21,1* 

7.1 

28.6 

10.7 

28 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1961*  Study  of  Ci-ril  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Sommer,  1961*. 
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CHANCES  OF  SURVIVAL  IK  THE  EVEif  OF  BRJCLEAE  ATTACK 
aSUTED  TO  mOGME 


In  Percent 


Income} 

Sever 

will 

happen 

Very 

good 

~li  i 

Fairly 

good 

50-50 

Chance 

Fairly 

bad 

Very 

bad 

Ho 

chance 
at  all 

H 

Under  $3,000 

0.7 

7.9 

22.9 

11.  h 

17.5 

28.9 

10.7 

280 

$3,000  to  $b,$>99 

2.2 

22.8 

13.1 

19.9 

36.3 

5.6 

267 

^5,000  to  $7,b99 

0.3 

3.6 

22.9 

10.5 

25.1 

32.2 

5.5 

363 

$7,500  to  $$,9?9 

- 

b.5 

19.8 

11.3 

18.0 

bo.  5 

5.9 

222 

$10,000  to  $lh,999 

- 

b.9 

17.1 

IG.U 

22.0 

39.6 

6.1 

16b 

$15,000  to  $2b,9?9 

- 

3.5 

17.5 

10.5 

2b. 6 

36.8 

- 

57 

$25,000  and  over 

5.6 

11.1 

5.6 

38,9 

36.9 

- 

18 

Unpublished  data  frctn  the  196b  Study  of  Cirll  Bsfenae  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitta- 
trnrgi i,  Summer.  196b. 


OF  SUHVIVAi.  IK  THE  EVENT  OP  NUCLEAR  ATTACK  RELATED  TO  OCCUPATION 


Unpublished  data  trm  the  196li  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes,  Research.  Office 
of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Svxmmr,  1961. 
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Republished  data  fro*  the  1961a  Study  of  Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitude*,  Research  Office 
of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  Univeralty  of  Pittsburgh,  Sunwer,  1964, 
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D*  Kinete  of  Weapons 

In  the  early  1950  University  of  Michigan  study,  61  percent 
thought  it  very  likely,  likely  or  certain  that  our  cities  would 
be  hit  with  atomic  boobs  (Table  22),  In  the  same  study  when 
asked  if  they  perceived  danger  from  any  other  kind  of  enemy 
activities  or  attack,  37  percent  cited  sabotage  as  a  source  of 
danger,  3  percent  cited  biological  warfare  and  no  one  at  all 
thought  there  was  danger  from  chemical  warfare.  Twenty-four 
percent  thought  that  there  was  not  other  danger  (Table  90). 
when  asked  specifically  about  some  of  these  dangers  other  than 
atonic  bombings,  sabotage  was  still  mentioned  most  frequently 
as  a  danger  with  biological  warfare  mentioned  less  often,  and 
chemical  warfare  least  often  (Table  91), 

Although  atomic  bombing  was  seen  by  the  majority  of  the  urban 
people  as  the  most  likely  possible  wartime  danger  and  the 
most  terrible,  there  were  some  who  considered  it  the  most  ter¬ 
rible  weapon  who  did  not  think  it  the  most  likely  weapon. 
However,  of  the  approximate  three  in  ten  who  saw  sabotage  as 
most  likely,  only  three  in  a  hundred  considered  it  most  terrible 
in  its  consequences.  The  reverse  is  essentially  true  of  bio¬ 
logical  warfare  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  92* 

In  the  1951  University  of  Michigan  study,  40  percent  thought 
that  people  in  the  United  States  would  be  in  real  danger  from 
either  biological  warfare,  chemical  warfare  or  both.  However, 

SI  percent  did  not  expect  this  (Table  93).  Yet,  people  have 
admitted  limited  knowledge  about  such  weapons;  65  percent 
heard  nothing  about  biological  weapons,  and  76  percent  could 
recall  nothing  specific  about  chemical  weapons  (Table  94), 

In  1954,  some  62  percent  of  the  respondents  cited  that  nuclear 
weapons  would  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  war;  and  an  additional 
19  percent  referred  to  bombs  in  general  without  identifying 
whether  these  would  be  conventional  or  nuclear  devices.  Germ 
warfare  is  mentioned  by  7  percent;  and  gas  (chemical)  warfare 
by  6  percent  (Trble  95 v.  Among  the  people  who  did  not  mention 
biological  weapons  to  begin  with,  28  percent  thought  that  they 
are  more  likely  to  be  used  than  not  upon  further  probing  and 
an  added  9  percent  said  there  was  a  50-50  chance  (Table  96). 
Twenty-eight  percent  believed  that  cheaical  weapons  would  be 
used  with  9  percent  believing  there  was  a  50-50  chance  (Table 
97)  . 


In  January  of  1955,  NORC  conducted  a  study  and  it  was  found 
that  61.7  percent  expected  that  in  any  future  war  with  Russia, 
atomic  and  hydrogen  bombs  would  be  used.  About  37  percent 
thought  that  both  sides  would  avoid  using  weapons  (Table  98). 
By  1956  ,  62.6  percent,  as  reported  in  a  study  by  A.I.P.O., 
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thought  that  in  another  world  war  hydrogen  bombs  would  be  used 
against  the  U.S.  About  18  percent  thought  that  they  wouldn't 
be  used  (Table  99).  8y  1961,  a  University  of  Michigan  study 
reports  that  69  percent  thought  that  it  was  unlikely  or  that 
there  was  no  chance  at  all  that  there  would  be  a  war  with  Russia 
wi thout  rockets  er  atomic  bombs  being  used  (Table  100), 

In  the  1961-1962  Austin,  Texas  study,  over  80  percent  of  the 
respondents  singled  out  thermonuclear  weapons  as  means  of 
enemy  attack;  and  an  additional  21  percent  referred  to  guided 
missiles  and  rockets*  Chemical  warfare  was  mentioned  only  by 
2  percent  and  biological  warfare  by  only  1.6  percent  although 
5  percent  of  the  subjects  simply  stated  that  we  would  be 
attacked  with  "everything  they  have"  (Table  101}*  In  73  percent 
of  the  instances,  the  community  sample  in  the  Columbia  University 
research  answered  that  hydrogen  bombs  specifically  would  be  used 
(Table  102), 

In  the  raid-1963  University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  extremely  few 
respondents  thought  that  thermonuclear  weapons  would  not  be  used 
in  the  conduct  of  a  central  war.  Only  3.6  percent  thought  that 
no  nuclear  weapons  would  be  used  at  all  and  the  war  would  be 
fought  by  conventional  means  (Table  103).  Furthermore,  some 
35  percent  of  the  respondents  considered  the  use  of  chemical  and 
biological  agents  somewhat  likely  or  very  likely;  and  an  overall 
percentage  of  58  percent  believed  the  use  of  such  weapons  to 
have  chances  of  at  least  fifty-fifty  (Table  104),  In  the  1964 
University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  again  extremely  few  respondents 
(5.1  percent)  thought  that  thermonuclear  weapons  would  not  be 
used  in  the  conduct  of  a  central  war  (Table  105), 

In  open-ended  probes  regarding  probable  weapons  to  be  used  is 
an  attack,  Americans  do  not  display  a  tendency  to  mention 
mysterious  new  weapons,  or  some  possible  weapons  of  the  future. 

In  the  studies  in  which  information  on  the  problem  appeals  at 
all,  no  answers  of  this  kind  are  found.  Other  than  citing 
nuclear  weapons,  and  occasionally  chemical  and  biological  devices, 
the  respondents  mention  "sabotage",  "invasion"  or  " incendiary 
bombs"  and  so  on.  Bsit  there  is  no  evidence  to  suggest  that  the 
public  is  convinced  that  some  other  weapons  than  those  already 
referred  to  might  be  in  existence  or  under  development.  There 
is  also  no  evidence  of  concern  with  such  possibilities. 

Percentages  of  people  who  mention  nuclear,  or  thermonuclear , 
weapons  spontaneously  has  been  increasing  throughout  the  years. 
This  is  to  be  expected.  Spontaneous  references  to  chemical 
and  biological  agents  are  less  frequent,  a nd  represent  a  distinct 
minority  concern.  Nonetheless,  when  people  are  asked  explicitly 
about  such  weapons,  they  think  that  such  agents  might  indeed  :>e 


w»»>-  • 
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usedi  However ,  there  have  been  a*  many  people  who  do  not  antici¬ 
pate  their  deployment  as  there  are  those  who  do.  At  the  earn* 
time,  when  asked  about  their  knowledge  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  the  data  suggest  that  some  two  out  of  three  Americans 
know  either  nothing  or  very  little  about  them. 

There  is  evidence  of  public  concern  with  thermonuclear  weapons; 
the  evidence  on  concern  with  chemical  and  biological  devices  is 
not  as  clear-cut.  Without  any  question,  systems  to  protect  lives 
and  property  are  viewed  chiefly  as  those  which  must  deal  with 
thermonuclear  weapons. 


TABLES 

III.  NATURE  OF  THE  ATTACK 

D.  Kind*  of  weapon* 


fable  90 


Table  29 

"In  case  we  have  another  world  war#  do  you 
think  (your  city)  will  be  in  danger  from 
any  other  kind  of  enemy  activities  or  attacks?* 
"What  kinds?" 

Danger  from  sabotage  31% 

Danger  from  sea  attacks  6 

Danger  from  biological  warfare  3 

Danger  from  land  invasion  3 

Danger  from  internal  Communist  revolt  1 

Danger  from  rockets#  guided  missiles#  non- 

con  vent  tonal  aircraft  or  aerial  weapons  1 

Danger  from  chemical  warfare  * 

Yes#  there  would  be  danger  from  other 

(unspecified)  attack  ? 


ho  other  danger 

Don’t  know  of  any  other  dangers 
Slot  ascertained 


*  Leee  than  half  of  one  percent^ 


24 

15 

_  J 
TOO* 


January# 


Table  91 
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Table  30 

Perception  of  Possible  Dangers  Other  than  S cubing  (in 
Case  of  War),  when  Specifically  Asked  about  each  Danger 


Sabotage 

Biological 

Warfare 

Chemical 

Warfare 

There  would  be  danger 

86* 

ktt 

It  depends 

2 

5 

6 

There  woaliln’t  be  danger 

8 

36 

h& 

Don  *  t  know 

3 

13 

9 

Mot  ascertained 

1 

H&! 

3 

WB% 

t m 

Public  Thinking  about  Atonic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense*  A  Study 
SaaiiSdi ''''iBtp^''ai»'^ia^«asK3L:^i»  ''fnter%e»i  ItoBpia  Surrey  'of  &opIa  in  fflaVen 

>(ajor  'tfiiles j  ^epteaber-October  1956/  Surrey  ftesearck  Center,  . . 

tJkiTer'sity  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  January,  1951*  p.  59. 


Table  92 


Table  31 

“Of  all  of  these  (gems. 

atonic  boats,  poison  gas, 

sabotage)? 

which  do  you  think  is 

which 

do  you  think  would 

most  likely  to  be  used?*1 

be  wost  terrible?" 

Atonic  bonb 

kit 

62* 

Sabotage 

27 

3 

Biological  warfare 

5 

15 

Chemical  warfare 

k 

6 

Nane  nore  than  one  •?  equally 

likely  or  terrible 

6 

8 

Don*t  know 

7 

3 

Mot  aacerteined 

153* 

3 

135* 

Table  93 
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Danger  of  Biological  ami  Chemical  Warfare 

Table  19 

»In  ease  there  is- a  war,  do  you  think  people 
in  this  country  will  fee  in  reel  danger  fro® 
either  of  these?8  (biological  or  chemical 
warfare*)  Which  one?® 


Biological  warfare 

1230 

Chemical  warfare 

12  ) 

Both 

lo  ) 

Depends 

1 

Neither 

51 

Don't  know 

3 

Not  ascertained 

s 

The  Public  and  Civil  Defense »  A  Report  Baaed  on  Two  Sample 
Surveys  in  ISievenBa  jor  American ''Sit lee,''' Survey 1  fte'se'a'rcn 
Center,  tfniveraily  or  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  March,  195®,  P*  1 < 


Table  9i* 


Table  13 

“Have  you  heard  or  read  anything  in  the  last  few 
months  about  biological  or  gem  warfare?  Have 
you  heard  or  read  anything  about  poison  gas  or 
chemical  warfare?  What  have  you  heard  or  read?* 


Biological 

Chemical 

Heard  something  definite 

25* 

U* 

Heard  something,  not  specific  "what * 

8 

** 

f 

Heard  nothing 

65 

76 

Not  ascertained 

. 2 

Toe? 

i^st 

Defense  of  Our  Cities i  A  Study  of  Public  Attitudes  on  Civil 
fteJfenss.  'Survey  Research  Center,  University  ol*  Mlchlgan.lban 
Arbor,  December,  1951,  p.  17. 
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SPECIFIC  TYPES  OF  SHQff  ATTACK  EXPECTED 


Qt  What  sort  of  things  do  you  think  would  he  used  against 
us  in  an  attack? 


At  ami  e  bombs,  H  ~bc*siba  62$ 

Bomba  (unspecified) ,  planes  19 

Rockets*  guided  Eds a lies  10 

Sea  attack,  submarines,  worships  8 

Gem  warfare  ? 

Gas  warfare  6 

Sabotage,  subversion,  5th  column,  5 

Land  invasion,  paratroopers,  troops  3 

High  explosive  and/or  incendiary  bomba  2 

Other  3 

Don’t  know  or  not  ascertained.  9 

Mo  danger  of  attack  10 

* 

*  Totals  to  more  than  100§f  since  several  people  mentioned  more 

than  one  type* 


Survey  of  Public  knowledge  and  Attitude*  Concerning  Civil 
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i.  "M 

iAcUti  ii-ju 4 

ZXPSGTaTIOH  OF  BIOLDSvAL  HAIlFAES 


Q.s  People  who  did  not  aeniioa  germ  warfare  apoataae^^ly  wera  asked 
the  following*  **Haw  about  germ  warfare  that  spreads  diseases? 

Do  you  think  this  1*  li  Scaly?* 


Mentioned  spontaneously  and  listed  in  previous  table 
les,  germ  warfare  likely 
Maybe,  possibly ,  $0~5>Q  chance 
So 

Don't  know 

Sot  ascertained 

No  danger  of  attack 


n 

2d 

9 

30 

9 

1 

U 


Survey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  SgMtMM  am  Defense  * 

'Report  of  a  National  Si*5hr  la  karck  054,  &*pbe&SV  V  itWi  Swreay' 
-,.  ,r.  —--,.......L. . -»  ■ua'iiiTSlr3  * _ 1-1 _  a— 


and  Attitudes  CoatwaUt  Civil  Defense  *  A 


Table  4-15 

EXPECT ION  OF  CHEMICAL  WAEFASE 

Q*  i  People  Mho  did  last  mention  gas  warfare  spontaneously  were 
asked  the  following:  “How  about  gas  warfare  that  spread 
poisons?  Do  you  think  that  .is  likely?* 

Mentioned  spontaneously  and  listed  in 
pre  Tus  table 

6% 

Yes 

a? 

Maybe M  possibly,  50-50  chance 

10 

No 

32 

Don*t  know 

8 

Not  ascertained 

( 

1  : 

No  danger  of  attack 

J4 

Survey  of  Public  Knowledge  end  Attitude*  Conceralrg  Civil  ttefenee  j 


chigan,  Ann  Arbor ,  Michigea 


urvey  Ke search  uester,  u  rarer  sity 
September ,  I9$h,  p.  61*. 
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Io  ftrtwrs  war  with  do  you  think  Atenle  «sst  hfdrsfta  tab* 


If  there  should  be  soother  world  Vsr, 
will  be  used  against  us? 

do  you  think  the  hydrous**  bomb 

% 

s 

«Mh 

Is* 

62.6 

1301 

No 

17.5 

363 

Don't  know 

15.6 

1*07 

Missing  dots  omitted 

PO  #$66»  Col.  27,  Qms.  18,  6/13/56. 


j 


Q«  *If  ««  da  got  lata  a  war  with  Sassi*,  hew  do  yoa  think  it  is 

that  it  cosJjd  b#  An  ordinary  kind  of  war  without  rocket  9  or  Atonic 
bomba  bwiog  aawd?* 


Oortni-a,  Tory  likely 

A£  f 

ws*  1 

Probabia,  likely 

9  | 

Eran  enancaa 

£  j 

lialikwly,  probably  not 

16 

Vary  miikaly,  no  ehanew 

53 

Bon*t  know 

10  1 

IS5J 

S?,S»  wad  ibw  t?,o.3,a+t  A  Report  of  in*  Public1*  Pwr-«6*ctir«e  m 

flol  taT’siatwg  ~*ftu>».lan  ga'Taliona '  'in  JlaWlffiS,  j '  ' 

So'rlrey  *U»s«arch  C»at#r,  fcniweraiiy  o£  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 
March,  19fc2y  p.  3$, 


i 

5 


J 
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•rn* s  or  vmmm  mmarm 


Mo  answer 

£™&22s&s#  K~besshs,  Hue leer 

15 

5,0 

2 

1.0 

17 

3  *4 

2X2 

?4*0 

182 

91.0 

404 

60.* 

Scabs  {isaspeoified)  plane* 

54 

is.o 

3J 

9.0 

72 

14*4 

Rockets,  Raided  ssisailtes 

56 

18.9 

49 

24.5 

105 

21.0 

Se&  attack 

Gens  warfare,  bielogic&I 

3 

1*0 

1 

0*5 

4 

0*8 

warfare 

3 

1.0 

5 

2,5 

8 

1*6 

Sabotage,  subversion 

6 

2*0 

5 

2*1 

S 

2*2 

4 

w*» 

•t  rt. 

JL*«2 

1*3 

X.2 

laspiosivee 

3 

1.0 

4 

2*0 

7 

1.4 

Conventional  weapons 

9 

3.0 

6 

3*0 

15 

3*0 

Everything  they  have 

14 

4.7 

11 

5.5 

25 

5,0 

Don’t  know 

Gas  warfare*  ch«ieai 

4 

1.3 

9 

4*5 

13 

2,6 

warfare 

6 

2.0 

5 

2,5 

11 

2.2 

*  Mua&ers  have  bean  converted  to  percents  for  purposes  of 

this  report . 


Attitudes  and  Knowledge  (km&emi m  BClwnfc  Shelters  in  Ataxia 
%uau'i'"1£i&''  pT'SC''' IJ  ~L*'  "”1  "r“-'"-'-L‘ ' 


> 


Table  102 


[  3.  If  a  acrid  war  should  cose,  do  you  think  H-bowks  would 

be  used? 

Col*  22  (e.p.) 

0  -  Tee 

154 

73 

1  -  Mo 

S3 

35 

*  2  -  Don’t  know 

23s 

2 

20131  (210) 

*  Starred  categories  (except, 

of  course,  for  *9(0  Answer*) 

were  not  part  of  the  checklist  presented  respondents. 

Fallout  S’oa Iter  Study,  Codebcck  Mtsabcr  Three*  Haworth*  Hew 
Jarauy ‘"PiUV'l^aauJ  XppTOrToS3SnBM5gkr  «MU 
tTaTreralt^  Man*  lark,  Kay,  1963,  p«  1* 


TOTAL 


Civil  De?ena«  mad  Cold  Vbx  Attit^doa  t  D*t*  ggcfc  for  tb» 
Probability 
burgh,  June,  V 


|  Qae«.  37*  far* 

| 

70  «  Which  4©  you  think  is  the  most  likely  way  a  world 
war  would  be  fought  if  it  should  comet 

2 

i 

s 

I  There  will  never  be  &  world  war 

1.2 

1? 

|  All-out  nuclear 

war 

23,7 

337 

[  Nuclear  weapon* 

1  in  reserve 

used*  but  some  kept 

24,1 

343 

S 

I  Nuclear  weapon* 

-  adlitary  target* 

16.9 

240 

Nuclear  weapons 

-  population  targets 

1.1 

16 

No  nuclear  weapons  used  at  first, 
but  used  later 

2?.l 

386 

Conventional 

5*1 

73 

Other 

0.8 

12 

Missing  data 

XX 

40 

TOTAL 


1424 


ocialogy 


of  Pittsburgh,  December,  1964,  p.  50 


.  *'-■*' * 
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IV.  ESTIMATFS  OF  VHAPONS  EFFECTS 


As  with  the  kinds  of  weapons  people  think  would  fee  used  against 
the®  in  the  event  of  another  war,  ao  it  is  important  in  analysing 
what  people  feel  threatened  by  to  look  at  their  estimates  of 
weapons  effects. 

We  had  reported  in  the  previous  chapter  that  a tonic  bomb in#  was 
seen  by  the  majority  of  the  urban  people  as  the  west  terrible 
weapon  in  its  consequences .  Of  the  people  who  saw  sabotage  as  Meat 
likely,  very  fern  saw  it  as  »oat  terrible.  The  reverse  was 
found  to  be  true  of  biological  warfare  (Table  % 2 )» 

In  the  early  University  of  Michigan  studies,  the  respondents 
cited  "explosion,  flash"  wore  frequently  as  causes  of  most 
deaths  in  a  nuclear  attack  than  they  mentioned  "radiation". 

In  1950,  the  percentages  were  29  and  21  respectively;  and  1951 , 

30  and  20  (Table  10b). 

The  percentage  of  subjects  who  fairly  realistically  estimated 
the  radius  "within  which  almost  everybody  would  be  killed"  (at 
that  tiac,  considered  to  be  between  one  quarter  of  a  wile  to 
one  mile)  increased  from  17  to  29  percent  between  19S0  and  1951; 
estimates  viewed  as  highly  exaggerated  declined  front  23  to  19 
percent  (Table  107). 

In  the  1950  Michigan  study,  when  asked  to  give  the  reasons  for 
their  feelings  that  a  particular  weapon  would  be  attest  dangerous , 

24  percent  said  they  considered  the  atomic  bomb  most  terrible 
because  of  greater  (complete)  death  and  destruction,  11  percent 
said  biological  warfare  was  most  terrible  because  of  the  amount 
of  death  and  illness,  and  4  percent  said  chemical  warfare  was 
the  worst  because  of  amount  of  death  and  illness  (Table  108)* 

When  asked  specifically  what  they  thought  would  happen  to  people 
(in  case  of  an  atomic  bomb  attack),  the  majority  responded  prin* 
ci pally  in  terms  of  the  number  of  deaths  and  injuries  which  would 
be  caused.  About  half  as  many  talked  about  specific  kinds  of 
effects  (mental  strain,  insanity,  radiation  effects,  burst). 

Social  disorganization  and  panic  were  mentioned  about  case  third 
as  often  as  extent  of  death  and  injury  (Table  109). 

In  the  same  study,  the  cause  of  aost  deaths  frost  an  atomic  bomb 
explosion  was  related  to  estimates  of  how  far  from  where  the 
bomb  exploded  would  everyone  be  killed.  Sixty  percent  of  thoa* 
who  thought  radiation  would  cause  mat  deaths  estimated  that 
everyone  would  be  killed  at  least  five  miles  or  less  from  where 
the  bomb  exploded.  Sixty- three  percent  woo  thought  least  deaths 
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would  be  caused  by  blast  also  est mated  that  everysne  would  be 
killed  at  least  five  miles  or  less  from  where  I K«s  bo ssb  escpladad 
(Table  110}* 

Of  those  who  estimated  that  most  deaths  would  be  caused  by 
radiation,  7  3  percent  thought  that  the  effect  of  an  Atomic 
explosion  ©n  a  city’s  ability  to  operate  would  be  serious  as 
compared  with  66  percent  who  thought  that  blast  was  the  most 
dangerous  factor  who  estimated  serious  effect  on  the  city’s 
ability  to  operate.  There  was  no  difference  between  those 
who  thought  radiation  or  blast  the  most  dangerous  when  estisaa- 
ting  the  effect  ors  the  city’s  ability  to  operate  as  completely 
disastrous  (Table  111)* 

In  a  Michigan  study  conducted  in  1952,  when  asked  what  causes 
most  of  the  deaths  in  an  atomic  attack,  19  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  cited  radiation  and  20  percent  cited  blast.  Twenty-one 
percent  thought  that  heat  and  fire  would  cause  most  of  the 
deaths.  In  the  Michigan  1954  study,  37  percent  of  the  respon¬ 
dents  cited  radiation  as  causing  most  of  the  deaths,  29  percent 
cited  blast,  and  19  percent  thought  that  heat  and  fire  were 
the  most  dangerous  (Table  112). 

In  the  same  1954  Michigan  study,  the  respondents  were  also 
asked  what  other  dangers  they  thought  there  might  be.  In  response 
to  this  question,  fire  and  burns  received  major  mention.  One  in 
four  realized  that  fire  would  be  a  danger,  following  the  dangers 
accompanying  the  atomic  attack  itself.  One  in  ten  mentioned  the 
dangers  of  food  and  water  contamination  and  a  similar  percent 
mentioned  dangers  of  "hot”  areas.  Radiation  under  various  guises 
comes  up  as  a  continuing  danger  following  atomic  attack  (Table 
113).  By  1956,  more  respondents  referred  to  radiation  (some 
30,7  percent)  as  the  major  cause  of  deaths  than  cited  blast 
(13.4  percent)  or  heat  {6,3  percent)  effect*  (Table  114). 

The  estimates  of  near-complete  mortality  radius  reflect  also  a 
major  shift.  Only  about  1  percent  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
sample  assess  the  radius  below  one  mile;  and  a  little  over  17 
percent  place  it  at  between  10  to  20  miles.  In  fact,  an  addi¬ 
tional  18.9  percent  consider  it  to  be  50  miles  ox  more  (Table 
115). 

This  shift  from  stressing  blast  as  a  source  of  most  casualties 
was  already  noticeable  in  the  previously  reported  1954  University 
of  Michigan  research.  However,  in  those  early  Michigan  studies 
all  combined  primary  effects  of  a  nuclear  attack  still  exceeded 
estimates  of  fallout  casualties.  The  clear  shift  does  not  really 
take  place  until  1956. 

By  1961,  in  the  Austin,  Texas  study  of  500  respondents,  blast 
and  heat  effects  jointly  are  singled  out  by  30  percent  of  the 
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interviewees  as  primary  spent s  of  death?  whereas  fallout  is 

explicitly  sent ioned  by  53,4  percent  ,k£  these  subjects  (Table 
life) , 

If  their  own  community  were  not  directly  hit  in  an  attack, 
many  respondents  still  consider  it  very  likely  that  they  would 
t*e  killed,  fh®  eight -ei ty  sample  of  Michigan  State  University* $ 
inquiry  of  19=61-1942  shews  that  48  percent  «xpect  to  be  killed' 

(  ox  injured)  hy  blast  effects  anyway;  sense  39  percent  by  fire 
effects;  and  77  percent  by  fallout  (Table  1ST),  the  difference® 
in  expectation  that  their  own  city  would  be  attacked  were  con** 
siderable  (Table  S3),  But  the  differences  in  anticipated  casual¬ 
ties  if  their  city  were  spared’  by  ihe  boob  in;;  of  some  other 
nearby  targets  do  not  vary  anywhere  near  as  such  (Table  117 } , 

Souse  impressions  of  the  longer  range  effects  were  studied  in 
the  Michigan  State  University's  research  of  the  early  60s,  It 
was  found  that  27  percent  of  the  eight -city  respondents  (with 
15  percent  claiming  lack  of  knowledge  In  this  study)  agreed 
with  the  proposition  that  an  atomic  war  would  contaminate  the 
water  supply  so  that  almost  everyone  would  die  before  the  water 
was  fit  to  drink  anyway  (Table  lift).  Thirty-nine  percent  agreed 
with  the  proposition  that  all  food  and  ways  of  producing  food 
would  be  destroyed  in  an  attack- -so  that  people  would  die  scon 
(Table  119).  Although  21  percent  claimed  lack  of  knowledge, 

48  percent  of  the  total  sample  also  agreed  that  the  earth,  or 
major  areas  at  least,  would  remain  uninhabitable  for  years— 
or  even  centuries  (Table  120), 

By  1964,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  reveals  that  80*0 
percent  of  the  respondents  felt  that  the  danger  from  fallout 
would  be  great  even  if  their  own  area  were  not  destroyed  (Table 
121}. 

On  the  whole,  the  results  suggest  that  people  hate  become  n ore- 
aware  of  the  secondary  weapons  effects  over  the  year*  since 
about  1950*  indeed,  by  1964,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  fall¬ 
out  is  viewed  as  more  of  a  danger  to  more  people  than  are 
primary  effects,  either  blast  ox  heat  or  both  (a*  well  a*  sub¬ 
sidiary  priwary  effects  having  to  do  with  casualties  due  to 
debris,  falling  buildings,  flying  object*,  etc,)* 

the  1961  Michigan  State  University  research  leads  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  people  are  not  very  optimistic  as  to  whether  anything 
could  be  done  to  protect  themselves  now  against  weapons  effects 
if  their  own  community  were  attacked s  some  37  percent  claim  that 
something  eight  be  feasible  by  way  of  protection  against  blast 
while  73  percent  do  not  think  so  or  do  not  know.  With  regard  to 
heat  and  fire  effects,  32  percent  believe  semi  protection  would 
be  possible  while  68  percent  either  think  so  or  don't  know. 
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Thirty-six  percent  think  that  soae  protection  would  be  possible 
against  fallout  even  if  bombs  wore  dropped  on  or  close  to  their 
©oejwanlt i«>s  while  &4  percent  either  didn't  think  so  or  didn't 
know  (Table  122), 

At  the  ~&ae  time,  whan  asked  about  casualties,  provided  their 
own  city  or  conauni ty  were  not  directly  under  attack,  most 
respondents  sentiors  fallout  as  a  dancer,  and  substantially 
fewer  anticipate  direct  danger  from  blast  and  heat  effects 
f rom  adjacent  targets  (Table  11?}«  If  they  are  directly 
attacked,  people  do  not  believe  that  isuch  car.  be  done  (Table 
122)* 
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uTrm  what  yoshrs  board,  what  wmiA  mom  most  &iWrnms&rnf^ 
(It  an  atomic  bomb  struck) 


Explosion,  flash 
Radiation 

Falling  building,  flying 
objects*  debris 
the  boob  {not  specific) 
Gas#  fumes,  smell 
Fire 

Panio,  fright 
Other 


Don*t  know 
Sot  ascertained 
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6 

6 

5 

y 

9 
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las  irfcor,  March. 
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Table  32 


*%rfhy  do  you  Tati  that  way  (about  which 
weapon  would  bo  soft  tarribl*)?9 


Sssaona  for  choosing  atomic  bomb 


ISeeafeFTe 


C;faOO#lR| 


'^©ath'awf  destruction 


Amount,  a*t*®t#  breadth  of  destruction,  damage,, 
fire 

Awount,  orient  of  death,  injury  *  maiming 
Hereditary  effacis 
baycholojfietl.  effects 
Radiation 

Odd  or  mmml  effect# 

Something  heard  or  read 

Reason#  for  choosing  biological  warfare 

"'imatiM  of  daaihi  ‘  iilaaaw  ' . 

Mo  defense  or  remedy  against  it}  limited  defense, 
shortage  of  doctor  a,  medicinal 
Horrible  effect*  m  people 

Reasons  for  choosing  chemical  warfare 

"“iSouht'  of  ^iE^nsass1'-'1  r  ’  rT~,r~'  T~ 

Ho  defense  or  remedy  against  it 
Horrible  affects  on  people 

Raws  one,  for  choosing  sabotage 

Specific’ damiJS  io  lrsin»7“ plants 
Ho  defense  or  remedy  against  it 
Amount  of  death,  other  effects  people 

All  equally  bad*  all  kill  you,  all  do  equal  damage 

Don't  know  any  reason  *-  Just  fbel  it 
Don’t  know  which  most  terrible 

Reason  not  ascertained 
Choice  not  ascertained 


% 

“T«f 


11 

& 

h 


k 

i 

i 
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•  Tbs  total  is  more  than  100  percent  becauaa 
a ora  than  one  reason. 
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About  Atomic  Warfare  mad  Clril 


Table  35 


*tfhai  do  you  think  would  happen  to  the  people!* 


sni  of  killing,  wart  killing,  wart  deadly 
Extent  of  in  juries  -*» ising ,  blindness,  deafness 
(cause  is  due  neither  to  radiation  nor  heat,  «a* 
cause  is  unspecified) 


Mental  strain,  insanity,  suicide 

Radiation  effects  {realistic}— bums,  blood,  etc* 

Thermal  effects*  blindness,  bums 

Duration  of  effects  on  people 

Radiation  effects  (unrealistic} 

Social  effects 

Disrupt  organisation;  panic 
More  people  hone less $  dependency 

Talked  about  agUYlfrim .at. 

effects  on  then  {would  flee  the  city  or  other 
actions) 

Hore  horrible,  worse,  aware  terrible— in  ways 
not  specified 
Odd  or  unusual  responses 
Don’t  know 
Mot  ascertained 


IS 

12 

11 


1 
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The  total  is  more  than  100  percent  because'  sane 
respondents  gave  more  than  one  item. 


Public  Thinking  about  Ateadc  Warfare  and  Civil  Sefenee*  A 
StndT  gi eed  Upon  yintenalra  intar^iaw  &uapie  Survey  of 


Peopls  In  flanreri  8a:  or  fflilat ,  Septewber  -October  1950, 
Survey  Research  Center*  bniveraity  of  itchigan}  km  Irbor, 
January,  1951,  p.  69* 
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Table  IIP 

Append!*  Table  10 


Relation  Xmbmwm  Conceptions  ttl  Suture  ef  Heat  Seethe 
and  Mart silty  Sadius  of  &&  At^sie  Bsste  8xplssi.es 

How  fur  from  where  an  In  aa  atomic  bench 


atossie  hunc  exploded 
would  everyone  he 
killed? 

^ ^  1^1 

n 

1  idle  or  lass 

m 

m 

18* 

1-5  adles 

3© 

h& 

32 

5-20  alias 

lb 

12 

IS 

Over  20  miles 

7 

10 

7 

Don't  know 

11 

10 

1? 

Sot  ascertained 

6 

I3P* 

ijk 

S 

138* 

Percent  of 
total  saapla# 

19 

21 

28 

**  "Other*  naans  fire. 

felling  building#,  panic,  fuse##,  fas,  and 

"tbs  boafe* . 

#  This  table  includes  only  those  pa  op  Is  who  bad  heard  of  radiation. 
Others  sera  excluded  in  order  to  remove  the  effect  of  pmop'm 
seationinc  blast  as  tbs  sain  source  of  dost fa,  not  because  tfc®y 
thought  it  aore  dangerous  than  radiation,  bat  because  they  had 
oarer  heard  of  dancers  other  than  blast,  this  saa  act  a  erurial 
•tap,  however,  since  the  above  figures  differ  only  vary  slightly 
when  the  total  aaspl*  is  exaatned. 


Public  Thir 


about  itasic  Warfare  sad  &i 


fsbi*  in 


appendix  Table  il 


Halation  between  Conception  of  Cause  of  Host 
deaths  and  Estimates  of  Effects  on  City 


The  effect  of  an 
atomic  explosion 


What  would  cause  most 
deaths  in  an  atomic 


\<i  assisi?  «flaM..3tta 

SUdiation 

Blast 

Other 

Slight 

11% 

22 $ 

1755 

Serious 

73 

66 

70 

Completely 

disastrous 

3 

3 

3 

Don't  know 

— 

4 

3 

Hot  ascertained 

LJ? 

100£ 

100$ 

rjriiL 

100? 

Percent  of 
total  sample 

19 

21 

28 

Public  Thinking  about  Atomic  Warfare  and  Civil  Defense 
A  Study  ^ae#d  upon  an  Tnienalv  Interview  "Sample  'Survey 
of  Btople  in  Eleven  Hajor  Cities  ^  September-Set  oWr  19! 
Survey  Research  Center]!  tmi  varsity  or  Hichigan,  Ann  Ari 
19$l,  p.  2Ui. 
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TABLE  4-25 


from  what  you’re  heard, .abet  causes  moot  of  the 
deaths  in  atomic  attack? 


imti  iva  awauaa 


Radiation,  rays 

Blast,  concussion,  the 

1# 

yft 

explosion 

Falling  buildings ,  debris, 

20 

29 

flying  objects 

5 

26 

Gas  fumes,  smell,  chemicals 

15 

18 

Heat,  the  Hash  5 

21 

12 

Fire  ) 

7 

Panic 

5 

9 

“The  bomb* 

1 

1 

Other 

1 

U 

Don’t  know 

12 

13 

Mot  ascertained 

100$# 

life* 

Co— entoi  72$  of  thorn  who  — ntloood  ono  o—  oontloood 
a  eeonnd  oaoM, 

64$  at  the  total  population  mentioned  two  oteess* 
#  {Double  mentions  were  not  coded  on  the  1952  study, 
so  the  two  columns  should  not  he  cowered  expspt 
in  terns  of  the  order  of  frequencies) 


Surrey  of  Public  Knowledge  end  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil 
Defense  t  A  Report  of  »  national  siecfar  in  kerch,  glu, 
Stephen  B.  Witney*  Surrey  Research  center,  TJtdrsraity  of 
Mi  chi  fen,  Asm  Arbor,  September,  1954,  p.  ?0. 
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TABLE  h-26 


oiH m  i mms  from  an  atomic  attack 


Q,t  What  other  danger*  would  there  be  do  you  think?  (In  an  atomic 
attack) 


Bam,  fire#  (non-radiation) 

(or  bums  unspecified) 

Other  Miscellaneous  danger# 

Food  and  eater  contamination 
Hot  arena }  burn#  (radiation) 
Shock 

Radiation  alckneaa 
Diseases  (not  radiation  caused) 
Shortages ,  food,  drugs,  medical 
service# ,  etc. 

Don't  know 
Hot  ascertained 


2h%  of  the  population 
23 
11 
10 
7 
5 
h 

2 

20 

21 


Coemesntst  77%  of  thoee  who  mentioned  erne  cause  mentioned  a  second  cause 
2k%  of  the  total  population  mentioned  two  causes. 
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» . . . — . .  ■" — °'“r  ""  ™  — 1 

]  Q.9,  9a*  Fro*  what  you* we  heard,  what  oumn  asst  of  the  j 

|  deaths  in  an  *  taels  aiiae&t  § 

1 

f  -  ■ 

Fire 

63 

4.0 

Blast,  concussion,  tht  "explosion1* 

220 

13*4 

Radiation  -  rays,  ’"hot*  areas 

504 

3©.? 

Host,  the  *flaeh* 

103 

6.3 

Panic,  fright 

95 

3.7 

Falling  building,  debris,  flying 
objects 

2? 

1,4 

The  boob  -  low  priority 

21 

U3 

Gas,  fuNse,  swell  cheadcala 
(probably  aynopywou*  with 
radiation)  and  other 

148 

9*0 

DK,  U 

46ft 

16*3 

of  Michigan,  JU>.  U-8,  1956  (tJapatoliahad) . 
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Table  US 


Q*0  If  an  H-bomb  hit  a  largo  city,  how  far  away  from 
t^ara  it  fell  die  you  think  a  latent  everybody  would 
be  killed? 


1 

1 

less  than  1  atile  up  to  1  elle 

20  . 

1.2 

1  up  to  5  wiles 

209 

12.? 

5  up  to  10  ailes 

193 

11.7 

10  Mies  up  to  SO 

290 

17*7 

20  eiles  up  to  50 

218 

13.3 

50  miles  up  to  100 

131 

8.0 

100  miles  or  over 

180 

10.9 

OK  and  HA 

402 

&*£ 

1643 

100.0 

University  of  Michigan,  Ho,  418,  1956  (Unpublished}, 
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TABLE  JO 
lie*  J? 


♦FAL mUSL  BLAST  AKD  HEAT  AS  ASSHTSOT  DEATH  TWM  BOMB 


Raanonsea 

Jfi 

i 

LSR 

i 

Both 

Ho  rnswer 

4 

1.3 

saaHMBm 

2 

1.0 

6 

1.2 

Bleat  and  heat 

76 

25.3 

75 

37.5 

151 

30.2 

Fallout 

180 

60.0 

83 

44.0 

268 

53**> 

Each  about  the  same 

11 

3«7 

15 

7.5 

26 

5.2 

Don't  know 

-22 

_2aZ 

& 

10.0 

iooTo 

49 

500 

—2*2. 

300 

100.0 

100,0 

♦Numbers  have  been  converted  to  percenta  tor  purpoees  of  this  report. 


Attitudea  and  Knowledge  Concerning  Fallout  Sheltere  in  Auatin,  Texas , 
Sarry  'Sati.il  tfoore,  January,  19627  p.  U$. 
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fable  8-5*  Qt  “An  Atonic  hap  would  contaminate  tbs  water  euppiy  and 
almost  everyone  would  die  before  tft*  water  was  fit  to 


drink." 


A*r*«  25%  &  % 

Disagree  63  $2  53  < 

Don’t  know  12  lit  13 


The  Fallout  Protection  Booklet!  (I)  A  Report  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  and 


cation 


Table  8-6.  Qt  “An  atomic  war  would  destroy  *11  food  and  ways  of  pro¬ 
ducing:  food*  #o  you  would  die  soon— even  if  you  were 
protected  by  a  shelter.  Do  you  agree  or  disagree?" 

Cities 

Responses 


Agree  kO%  i*U  U2  3U  U6  35  35  >2  393 

Disagree  55  50  51  58  hi  59  59  60  51 

Don’t  know  5  6  787  66  8? 


The  Fallout  Protection  Booklets  (I)  A  Report  of  Public  Attitudes  Toward  and 


aaLm1. 


hr 1 


April*  1963*  p.  7»  Apnciidix  A. 


cation  Arts*  Hi 


tate  University, 


fafel •  U-4,  Qt  *iet‘s  is^sm  that  H~ho»ba  or  missiles  were  dropped  mi  or  I 

close  to  (rm  of  ooaMaaiiiy) ,  So  you  feel  that  you  coaid 
do  a  mas thing  how  te  protect  yours* If  fro*  the  blast  of  the  I 

feowfeat**  I 

________  Cities  | 

IffBMRffl  Kinnesp  ¥m&b  ''$&  Cfe’SlT’ Seattle  foiel  1 

’ " . ’  '  _.  I 


lea 

m 

17 

36 

2U  29 

32 

n 

21 

27% 

**Ojj  SswFe '  v 

know 

71 

83 

Ui 

76  ?1 

68 

73 

79 

73 

Mo  answer 

0 

0 

0 

0  0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Table  h~2. 

Qi 

"Could  you  do  something  now  to  protect  yourself  free  fire 
caused  by  bombs  7* 

Responses 

Cities 

Tea 

3238 

25 

39 

25  31: 

35 

33 

33 

32« 

Mo,  Don't 
know 

68 

75 

61 

75  66 

65 

67 

67 

68 
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The  nature  of  the  threat  perceived,  it#  intensity*  end  whether 
or  no t  the  perceived  threat  is  realistic  has  behavi©*1*!.  cendi* 
quences.  Conceptions  of  danger  ere,  of  course,  intimately 
related  to  predicted  actions,  since  prediction*  are  teapoeaea 
chiefly  to  these  conceptions, 

la  193©,  the  University  of  Miebigss  ss  part  of  thalf’ 

study  as  analysis  of  people* a  anticipated  behavior  Is  the  event 
of  bo«ah i oq ,  When  asked  what  they  Thought  they  would  do  if 
they  heard  that  there  «**  about  i©  be  an  atonic  attmgm  ad  their 
city,  the  bulk  of  the  responses  tended  to  be  constructive  or 

nen-f light  responses  {Table  153)*  Umb  Tbttuermiey  «f  Wfcfrioan _ 

study  found  no  indication  of  a  connection  between  non-constractive 
anticipated  behavior  and  pessieise  about  the  likelihood  of  oar 
and  atonic  bombi  ngs  on  oar  cities  in  general  or  on  the  reepoo* 
dent's  own  city.  However,  Michigan  did  look  into  whether  or 
not  non -construe  tive  reactions  were  relatively  acre  eoeeon  among 
the  people  who  had  unrealistic  ideas  about  the  effect*  of  atonic 
boobs  and  it  was  found  that  people  who  had  exaggerated  idea* 
about  the  effects  of  atonic  bonbs  were  wore  likely  than  other* 
to  have  non -constructive  anticipation*  of  their  emergency  behavior 
(Table  124). 

Thus,  although  people's  predicted  reaction#  to  a  borbing  orlei* 
were  not  related  to  their  expectations  of  war  and  bowhiog*  fa 
store  abstract  notion),  when  their  perceptions  of  What  auch  a 
crisis  would  be  like  were  considered,  it  #a*  found  that  the** 
were  significantly  related  to  anticipated  bWhawioz*  It  «** 
also  found  that  feelings  of  need  fox  civil  defense  were  appar¬ 
ently  related,  but  inconclusively  so,  to  anticipated  action* 
under  bombing.  People  Who  expressed  a  at  song  feeling  of  need 
for  civil  defense  activity  were  nor*  likely  than  those  Who 
either  moderately  or  weakly  recognised  need  far  such  activity 
to  give  constructive  responses  to  question*  about  hoe  they 
would  act  In  a  boobing.  The  other  two  latter  groups  {those 
moderately  or  weakly  recognizing  need  for  civil  defense)  did 
not  differ  in  predicted  behavior  (Table  123), 


Michigan  also  looked  at  the  relationship  between  expectations 
of  bombing  and  willingness  to  work  in  c^vil  defense,  it  we* 
found  that  among  the  people  who  believed  tiled r  city  would 
definitely  be  an  atomic  attack  target,  there  wgr*  almost  three 
times  as  many  respondents  who  said  they  were  willing  to  psrtici- 
pat*  as  compared  with  those  indicating  unwillingness,  in  the 
group  who  doubt  that  their  city  would  be  bombed  the  ratio  of 
willing  to  unwilling  respondents  was  leas  than  two  to  owe 
(Table  126). 
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Also*  people  who  exaggerated  the  effects  of  an  atomic  bomb  tended 
to  fee  less  willing  to  work*  Of  the  people  who  conceived  the 
complete  mortality  radius  of  an  atomic  bomb  to  be  within  a  mile 
from  air  ©r  grmmd  #@ro,  about  half  were  clearly  willing  to  give 
time  and  not  tjuite  a  fifth  were  unwilling.  Of  the  people  who 
estimated  the  radius  at  five  mil@s  or  greater,,  under  half  were 
willing  and  about  a  third  unwilling  to  give  time  (Table  12?), 

In  another  of  Michigan' s  early  studies  (1951 ) ,  expectation  of 
responds©  t  *  a  own  city  feeing  b&iabed  was  linked  to  volunteering 
for  civil  defense  work*  It  was  found  that  acre  people  whs 
believed  that  their  own  city  would  be  bombed  had  thought  about 
or  had  actually  volunteered  than  had  those  who  didn’t  think 
their  city  would  fee  bombed  (Table  1 28).  Also,  acre  people  who 
thought  that  either  biological  or  chemical  warfare  ox  both 
would  be  used  ig  the  event  of  war  had  thought  about  volunteering 
or  had  actually  volunteered  than  had  those  who  didn’t  expect 
such  warfare  (Table  129)*  Also,  more  people  who  admitted  being 
worried  about  war  and  bombing  had  thought  about  volunteering 
or  had  actually  volunteered  than  had  those  who  said  they  were 
not  very  worried  or  were  not  worried  at  all  (Table  130). 

Michigan  again  looked  into  conjectured  behavior  in  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  the  U.S.  in  1954.  When  asked  what  they  might  do 
if  they  heard  that  an  A-bomb  attack  had  started  on  the  U.S. ,  8 
percent  said  they  would  leave  town  while  88  percent  said  they 
would  remain  in  town  (Table  131).  Thus,  if  extrapolated  to 
the  total  population,  12  to  13  million  persons  would  be  moving 
out  of  town.  The  proportion  was  slightly  higher  (11  percent) 
in  the  metropolitan  cities.  The  number  who  suggested  evacuation 
had  increased  since  1952.  In  metropolitan  areas  the  number  had 
risen,  in  two  years,  from  two  to  11  percent  (Table  132). 

In  Michigan’s  1961  study,  the  respondents  who  had  no  shelter 
were  asked  what  would  have  to  happen  to  make  them  have  a  shelter 
in  the  next  year  or  two.  Forty-three  percent  replied  that  wax 
would  have  to  be  unavoidable  or  very  likely,  11  percent  stated 
personal  conditions  and  10  percent  said  more  money  or  financial 
aid  (Table  133},  In  a  study  conducted  by  A. X.P.O.  in  1961,  84.3 
percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  fears  about  nuclear 
war  or  fallout  had  no  effect  on  their  lives  or  their  plans  for 
the  future  (Table  134). 

In  Columbia’s  nine  community  study  conducted  in  1963,  the  respon¬ 
dents  were  asked  if  they  as  individuals  could  do  anything  about 
the  threat  of  war.  Fifty-three  percent  answered  ’’nothing  at 
all”,  26  percent  answered  "hardly  anything",  and  15  percent 
thought  they  could  do  a  moderate  amount  (Table  135).  However, 
when  asked  if  they  could  do  anything  in  a  group,  14  percent 
answered  "a  great  deal",  31  percent  "a  moderate  amount”,  17 
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percent  "hardly  anything*’  and  34  percent  “nothing  At  *11 w  {3 *blv 
136),  Of  the  62  percent  mho  replied  that  at  least  something 
might  he  done,  aor«  titan  three  out  of  four  (78  percent }  pave 
"  threat  -of -war**  replies  in  response  to  the  probe  as  to  what  they 
might  do  (Table  137).  Threat -of -war  replies  are  a  list  of 
responses  gives  to  the  open-ended  question  of  what  can  people 
do  about  the  threat  of  war.  The  variety  of  responses  are  listed 
in  Table  138.  Forty-six  percent  of  those  who  gave  threat -of -ear 
replies  answered  that  they  thought  they  would  communicate  with 
public  officials,  39  percent  thought  they  might  influence  the 
opinions  of  people*  or  join  a  peace  group.  Only  4  percent  said 
they  would  build  fallout  shelters  or  4©  civil  defense  work  or 
otherwise  prepare  for  war  {Table  138). 

The  1963  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  explored  some  of  the 
action  responses  t©  a  crisis  situation.  When  the  respondents 
were  asked  if  they  had  bought  more  food  and  drugs  than  usual 
because  of  the  Cuban  crisis,  8.5  percent  replied  "yes"  while 
91,5  percent  said  "no"  (Table  139).  is/hen  asked  if  they  had 
thought  of  building  a  fallout  shelter,  or  actually  had  started 
preparing  a  shelter  space,  13,7  percent  replied  ’'yes*'  while 
86.3  percent  said  "no”  (Table  140).  They  were  then  asked  if 
they  had  gotten  in  touch  with  local  Civil  Defense  for  information 
or  advice  either  during  the  Cuban  crisis  ax  in  connection  with 
it.  Five  percent  replied  in  the  affirmative  (Table  141).  About 
5  percent  also  admitted  that  they  had  thought  of  leaving  their 
place  of  residence,  or  had  actually  done  so  (Table  14,2).  Approxi¬ 
mately  30  percent  said  they  had  discussed  with  their  families 
what  might  be  done  in  case  of  separation  in  the  event  of  war 
(Table  143}.  And,  same  15  percent  said  they  had  made  some  pro¬ 
visions  as  to  where  they  might  go  to  find  shelter  if  there  were 
a  war  (Table  144). 

In  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study,  it  was  found  that 
when  the  question  of  whether  people  haul  thought  about  public 
shelter  usage  was  related  to  their  anxiety  about  nuclear  war, 
more  people  who  admitted  thinking  about  shelter  usage  expressed 
anxiety  about  nuclear  attack  than  had  those  who  said  they  had 
not  thought  about  using  a  shelter  (Table  145).  Also,  people 
who  said  they  had  talked  with  their  families  about  using  a 
public  fallout  shelter  also  tended  to  be  more  worried  about 
nuclear  war  than  those  who  said  they  hadn't  done  so  (Table  146), 
This  holds  true  regarding  the  question  of  whether  or  not  they 
had  talked  with  anyone  not  in  their  household  about  using  a 
fallout  shelter  (Table  147).  There  is  also  a  very  clear  rela¬ 
tionship  between  whether  or  not  people  would  try  to  use  a 
shelter  in  case  of  attack  and  anxiety  about  nuclear  war.  As 
to  be  expected, those  people  who  said  they  would  try  tend  to 
be  more  anxious  than  those  who  would  not  try  (Table  144), 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  worried  tend  to  think  about  and 
volunteer  for  civil  defense  more  than  those  who  express  no 
worry.  There  is  also  no  doubt,  based  on  the  early  Michigan 
studies,  that  those  people  who  have  a  realistic  notion  of 
weapons  effects  and  who  do  believe  their  city  to  be  a  target 
tend  to  have  a  aware  constructive  response  to  threat.  They 
also  tend  to  volunteer  sore  readily  than  those  with  exaggerated 
estimates  of  bomb  effects. 

However,  the  nuclear  threat,  except  for  the  above-mentioned 
tendencies,  has  little  os  ns  effect  on  peopl e *  s  plans  for  the 
future.  This  may  be  because  it  is  too  abstract  a  notion  fox 
most*  When  the  threat  becomes  more  specific,  such  as  during 
the  Cuban  crisis,  there  is  the  expected,  but  slight,  increase 
in  protective  behavior.  However,  the  general  tendency  is  to 
feel  that  there  is  very  little  one  can  do  in  the  face  of 
nuclear  threat . 


TABLES 


THREAT  PERCEPTION  AND  CONSE 


§]§ 


i  FOR  ACTION 


table  95 

*Whai  do  you  think  you'd  d©  if  you  beard 
over  the  radio  that  your  city  was  in 
irwediate  danger  of  an  atonic  bomb  attack** 


go  into  basement,  cellar,  hole,  ccassissity  shelter 
Set  official  instructions 

Talas  shelter  or  cowers  get  under  table,  may  frost 
next  to  stalls 

Me  face  down,  on  ground?  fall  flat,  be  still 

Help  others?  do  what  could  for  them 

Help  family 

Look  for  family 

Try  to  warn  others 

Turn  off  gas,  heat,  lights 

Keep  clean,  wash  clothes,  self?  cower  exposed  skit) 
Already  in  organised  unit  ~~  would  report  for  duty 


Flee  the  city?  physical  escape 
Pray?  go  to  church 

Would  be  shocked,  confused,  panicky,  stunned,  frightened 
Nothing  you  can  do  j 

Follow  others,  do  Mutt  others  do 


Remain  where  are,  remain  at  hone 
Get  home,  get  to  family 
Try  to  adjust 

Look  around  to  see  what  happened,  try  to  find  out  what  is 
occurring 

Odd  or  unusual  responses 
Don't  know 
Not  ascertained 


•Total  is  more  than  100  percent  because 
than  one  way  to  this  question. 


respondents  reacted 


rbor,  January  19. 


Survey  Research 


151. 


wee rsity  of 
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Table  102 

Halation  between  Islimias  of  Mortality 
Sadias  and  iciicipatod  Sehsrisr 

*m9lkV*^.'P*teYXQt  JBjBLlfckglt 
Soo.«»  B*a#  |  of  tci.nl 


Estimate  of  atomic 
bowb  a»rtality 

mm&i _ „ _ 

fflaateamaa 

H«A« 

Total 

kealistic 

in 

77 

6 

100* 

17# 

Exaggerated 

25* 

72 

3 

100* 

29 

Highly  exaggerated 

Estimate  of  atewde  boob 
effect  on  ooeerunity*  s 

sW^Ssl  tm&Aaai, _ 

yti 

60 

10 

100* 

23 

Slight 

20 * 

74 

6 

100* 

15## 

Serious 

25* 

69 

6 

100* 

68 

Completely  disastrous 

y& 

57 

5 

100* 

6 

#  The  percentages  in  this  section  of  ths  table  total  69  percent. 

Distributions  for  respondents  in  the  following  categories  of  response 
to  the  question  about  mortality  radios  hare  been  cult  ted  free  the 
table:  *don*t  know*  and  “not  ascertained* . 

##  the  percentages  in  this  section  total  89  percent*  The  11  percent  of 
the  total  weighted  sample  not  represented  by  data  in  this  table 
cceprlses  the  “don*t  know*  and  "not  ascertained*  groups  for  the  question 
about  effects  on  the  city. 


Appendix  Tthia  21 

Halation  between  Feeling  of  Seed  for  Ciril  Befens* 
Activities  Mad  Anticipated  SeaoiioeiS  to  *&  A&oefeHtari 


Anticipated  behavior 


W*  TWO *'>< TTf  5T* 


FI* 


’W 


Flight 

Son-flight 

19* 

76 

4QP 

68 

26* 

Don't  know  and 
not  ascertained 

sit 

£o«* 

4, 

Percent  of  total 

sajtpla  # 

23 

62 

ID 

#  These  percentages  total  to  95  percent*  Response*  for  the  fir*  peroent 
of  the  total  weighted  ample  asdLtted  froe  this  table  on  need  for  civil 
defense  were  not  aaoertaiaedL 

! 

-mr-sTm* 


lTS 


January 
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fable  126 


Table  130 

Relation  i-a  tween  Willingness  to  Work  end 
Feeling  that  One’s  Own  City  Would  Be  Boebed 


Likelihood  of  atonic  bombing 

Willingness  to  give  tine 

Certain 

Likely 

tfolika 

Willing 

%i 

42^ 

*3* 

Mad  feelings 

26 

28 

13 

banning 

17 

22 

35 

Don’t  know 

*- 

1 

Not  ascertained 

«J8L 

100^ 

100* 

loot 

Willingness  to  accept  civil  defense 
plan  involving  family  generation _ 


Willing 

59* 

50* 

5136 

Mixed  feeling 

13 

13 

10 

Unwilling 

20 

20 

29 

Don’t  know 

1 

3 

2 

Not  ascertained 

-2, 

100* 

J& 

10§* 

8 

100* 

Percent  of  total  sample  ## 

22 

L9 

21 

##  Tbs  eight  percent  of  the  people  who  either  had  no  opinion  on  the  subject 
of  one’s  own  city  being  bombed  or  whose  answers  to  it  were  not  ascertained! 
were  excluded  from  the  table. 


an  Intensive  In*ffrjyif  g|MMit 
5epte«ber-Oc tober  1959 .  3urve3 
Arbor,  January  1951#  p*  199* 


Table  12? 
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?i tUM  128 


table  173 


Relation  between  Ejtjaectation  of  Own  Ci1gr*8  Being  Boitoed 

and  Volunteering 

MMbmiasL  $\*\m  Mitt, la  .Pan 


Yes 

MMsalat 

In 

Ho  and  Mo 

Had  volunteered 

12# 

6* 

2# 

Had  thought  «bout 
volunteering 

21 

18 

13 

Had  not  thought  about 
volunteering 

65 

?4 

83 

Hot  ascertained 

«§* 

2 

100# 

i^t 

Ho,  of  oases 

169 

460 

244 

fry*  £3$, 


7*hlrn  174 


aoiatxor.  tart mm  mpmtAUm  of  SioiogiMl 
or  ChMdG*l  *<arf»re  »nd  Volunteering 


Volunteering  Sftaa 


volunteered 

thought  About 

onteerlng 

not  thought  About 

untiring 


Win  9ioloftc*l  * 
Cheelnal  Warfare  ho  ffeedf 

Both 

m 

Wetfhfr 

10# 

0 

3* 

17 

20 

U 

70 

73 

77 

Not  ascertained 
No.  of  cams 


usk  lA 

160  2^2 


j?  jl  a  & 
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Satel*  130 


UWm  1 7? 

Relation  bet mr,  Worry  about  War  and  Baebing 
(Igr  IntBPrlawar  bating)  £  Volunteering 


MaaStffflM  I&S&at  *«fd  Worry 


Vary  vorried  oar 
aaite  MgxLtiL 

Sonewbat 

worried 

Hot  wary 
Tfgnrlftl 

Hot  at  all 
worried 

Bad  volunteered 

io* 

6* 

Sf> 

5* 

Had  thought  about 

volunteering 

19 

20 

11 

19 

Had  not  thought  about 

volunteering 

70 

72 

30 

74 

Not  ascertained 

— i 

100* 

-4 

10056 

win 

10056 

No*  of  cases 

134 

2S2 

304 

243 

conjmwm)  behavior  si  fas  grew? 
OF  AH  ATTACK  ON  THE  U.S. 


Q*  If  ycra  beard  sane  Sunday-  that  an  A~boeb  attack  had  started  oe  tie 
U.S,,  shat  would  you  dot  Stay  where  you  are  or  go  ageeshare  else? 

If  needed*  Well,  shat  do  you  think  you  eight  dot 
-  or  -  What  would  you  do  if  there  were  no  orders! 


Lease  town 

m  <a£  th*  population 

Remain  in  town 

an 

wv 

Don’t  knew 

3 

Hot  ascertained 

(5«5^  would  try  to  lease  teen  by  car) 

i5& 

tufce  for 


!#  - 


'*Tr< 
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Tahle  1^2 


TABLE  ?-2 

195k 

conjectured  b&havior  in  tm  mmmztkn  cities 

&  Sl'SMBRB  CONTRASTED 


s 

Metro 

50,^300 

under 

Rural  a 

‘Metro 

Suburb 

jHLjESSS. 

50*000 

iffllX.  1 

i  J 

j  Leave  town 

11* 

10* 

10* 

si 

5*  I 

%  1 

!  Remain  ia  town 

36 

88 

86 

89 

90  I 

t 

j  Don’t  know 

2 

1 

3 

3 

? 

3 

j 

j  Not  ascertained 

I 

1 

100* 

* 

Too* 

.  1 

100* 

— 

100* 

2  j 

Tofe 

♦Less  than  one  per  cent 


TABLE  7-3 
1952 

CONJECTURED  BEHAVIOR  IN  THE  METROPOLITAN  CITIES 
4  ELSEWHERE  CONTRASTED 

Metro  50*000  Under 

Metre  Suburb  or  peer  50*000 


BehaVior 
Leave  town 
Remain 
Don’t  know 
Not  ascertained 


Survey  of  Public  Knowledge  and  Attitudes  Concerning  Civil  Pefenaoi  A 
Report  of  a  National  Study  in  HirchJL9gt»  Stephen  B.  Wither.  Survey 
Research  Center*  Institute  for  Social  Research,  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  September  19  5^  ♦  P*  111. 
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Q.  "You  don't  harm  &  shelter  to  go  to  new*  Say  within  the  next  year  or  ! 

I  two  you  have  one*  Whet  do  you  think  would  hare  had  to  happen  to 

make  you  h*ve  a  shelter?” 

War  unavoidable  or  my  likely 

4# 

More  information  on  and  aero 

confidence  in  shelters 

4 

More  eoney  or  financial  aid 

10 

Government,  rocjoireeen  t 

6 

Social  pressure,  "everyone  doing 

it* 

3 

Personal  conditions 

11 

Don't  know 

14 

Have  one  or  plan  to 

4 

Mothing  could  sake  as  gat  a 

shelter 

1  (lore  than  one  Hal  could  he 

j  Mentioned, 

|  ioc5j 

t 

so  total  exceed* 

ill! 


.i-vrsxi 


vers ity  o f  Michigan,  km 


[^.>■5  S'* 


_  .  .  _  .or.  ... 
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table  134 

Q*  32  Haw  ycwr  fears  about  nuclear  ear  or  fallout  had  an  effect  on  your 
life  or  your  plane  for  the  future?  If  ye#  in  what  ways? 


X 

JL 

Yes,  no  answer 

0.3 

8 

Yes,  shelter  plans 

2.5 

69 

Yes,  thinking  about  Moving 

0.5 

15 

Yea,  no  plans  now 

1.5 

42 

Yes,  fear  of  children'*  future  generations 

1.3 

37 

Yes,  fear  of  bringing  children  into  the  world 

0.3 

9 

Yes,  general  fear,  dread 

4.5 

124 

Yes,  pessimistic  outlook 

1.6 

44 

Yes,  live  life  to  fullest  each  day 

1.2 

33 

Yes,  will  not  live  out  ay  full  life 

0.2 

5 

Yes,  other 

0.5 

15 

Yes,  donH  know 

0.5 

15 

No 

84.3 

2331 

Misaing  data  Quitted 


AIPO  #652.  Col.  28/29,  Qnaa.  32,  11/15/61 


Fallout  3 baiter  Study 


Q.  9  In  general,  do  you  think  that  yon  as  *a  indiridhaal 
can  do  a  greet  steel,  *  Moderate  a/eonrtt,  or  hardly 

anything  about  the  threat  of  war? 


i  -  galaJE  (»**>*> 

0  «  Hot  asked 

1  -  Great  deal 

2  -  Moderate  aeoont 

3  -  Hardly  anything 

4  -  Nothing  at  all 

5  -  No  opinion 


Croon 
So.  # 


August,  I#5>3,  p*  31* 


Table  136 


Fallout  Shelter  Study 

Q*  10  How  about  groupe  of  people  like  you.  Bo 
you  feel  that  together  you  can  do  a  greet 

deal,  a  Moderate  Mount,  or  hardly  anything  Crouse 

about  the  threat  of  aart  "*  2Hl iflR 

I  -  C9I.  S3  (s.p.) 

0  -  Not  asked 

1  -  Great  steal 

2  -  Moderate  aeount 

3  -  Hardly  anything 

4  -  Nothing  at  all 

5  -  No  opinion 


Fallout  Shelter  Study. 
Co— ai.nl ilea,  Bureau  01 
Auguet,  i?e3,  p.  34. 
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Q.  10  (a)  Is  a  group,  ebat  can  people  like  you 
do  about  the  threat  of  ear? 


Cross 


VI  -  Col.  46  (s.p. ) 

No. 

i 

0  -  No  actions  Mentioned,  "Don't  know 
ehat  X  could  do."  " Individuals  can 

do  little  or  nothing.*' 

103 

12 

1  »  “Threa  t-of -war**  reply  given 

679 

78 

2  -  In-oaae-of-arar  replies :  ("Follow 

34 

4 

directions  on  the  radio  and  TV.  Don't 
get  panicky,  that's  all.*1) 

3  -  Vague,  unclassif  table  replies 

39 

5 

X  *  Not  asked 

6 

1 

T  -  Does  not  apply 

S21 

13§2 

JCL 

100* 

(561) 

Fallout  Shelter  Study,  Codebook  Nuabar  Flee,  Surrey  of  Publics  In  Mine 
^oaenmitia'e,  bureau  or  Applied  Social  Research,  doiuebia  TJuiveraity, 
August,  l#fc3,  p.  3k. 


Fallout  Shelter  Study 

Cross 

Q*  10  (a)  (continued) 

D  *  Build  fallout  shelters,  help  others  to 
build  them*  do  civil  defense  work, 
prepare  for  war 

1  -  Be  infomed,  alert,  be  a  better  eitlsen 

2  «  Communicate  with  public  officiale,  try 

to  influence  public  officials,  wire 
Congress,  President 

3  -  Vote,  be  politically  active,  contribute 

tine,  money  to  political  party* 

4  -  Influence  opinion  of  people  (other  than 

public  officials),  talk  with  others 
about  danger  of  ear  or  orwawiniae,  voioe 
your  opinion,  join  a  peace  group 

5  -  Hope,  pray 

6  -  Support  government  policies,  pay  taxes, 

buy  government  bonds 

7  ~  Help  developing  countries  or  their  people 

by  personal  contributions  of  tiae  or  eoney 
(Peace  Corps,  CARE) 

3  -  Join  anted  forces,  reserve*.  National  Heard, 
9  -  Improve  human  relations,  living  up  to 
religious  ethics,  being  friendlier,  being 
e  good  Christian 
X  -  Other  (list) 

7  -  Does  not  apply 


out  Shelter  Study.  Codebook  N 


QaMfi*  39*  ^ar,  119  *  Because  of  the  Caban  crisis,  did  you  buy  wore  food 

and  drugs  for  your  household  than  you  usually  buy? 


1 

fas 

8.5 

2 

So 

130? 

91«5 

X 

Missing  data 

5 

XX 

TO 

SAL 

1434 

1429 

Civil 

J^enat  and  Cold  ¥ar  M 

ititades* 

Oat 

a  Book  for  the  1961  K 

anal 

"  nnrnu - ni  ttmwttit  rrmi.r  * 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  June,  1964*  p*  88, 


of  Sociology, 


fable  IkO 


Queat.  UOt  Tar.  120  -  Cubat  Old  you  think  of  building  a  fallout  shelter, 

or  actually  start  preparing  a  shelter  space  at  your 
residence? 


1  Tea 

196 

13.7 

2  No 

1235 

86.3 

X  Missing  data 

3 

XX 

TOTAL 

1434 

1431 

TUTU  Hfci  l"#! 


_____ _ _ Research  Office  of 

University  of  Pittsburgh,  June,  1964,  p.  88. 


t  of  Sociology 


1  T*s 

2  Ko 
1  Hia 


Mia  aiii^  data 


TOTA.L 
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Sp—t 

oa  iag  afonifeer? 

&&  i 

Tea 

19.6  : 

!  SO 

L 

10.?  ; 

Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Stodjr  of  Civil  Q>f «nN  Md  Cold  War  ittitodoe. 

He —arch  Office  of  Sociology,  Depart— nt  of  Sociology,  Dnivereity  of  Fittsborgb, 
Smmr,  196k. 
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Table  14? 


TA1XEB  WITH  A STORE  _ 

A  TkUAfttt  SKELTER"" 


18  YOUR  HOUSEHOLD  ABOUT  USING 

wore?  m m  nuclear  attack? 

la  ftoftal 

M&sk 


mim  4  wfeUc 

Great 

deal 

§2BSi 

A 

little 

Sot 

5t  &U> 

E 

Yes 

19.0 

36.9 

27.1 

17.1 

369 

No 

20.3 

31.1 

24.2 

24.4 

438 

\  Unpublished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  CirH  Defense  arid  Cold  War  Attitudes, 

Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Htts- 
1  burgh,  S umaer,  1964. 
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Table  148 


WOULD  YOU  TRY  TO  USE  A  SHELTER  18  CASE  OP  ATTACK 
ST  WOm  ABOUT  HOCLEAR  ATTACK? 


Ifl..Pggenl 


£?ca..ifegav  2!Mltj»r,,.AItigK 


: 

-6  ! 
.T 

Great 

A 

Sot 

i 

i  i 

in  H»  aX  J&jflfc7 

deal 

Some 

little 

at.  all 

E 

i  i 

Y 

5 

•i 

Definitely  try 

18.9 

30.9 

23.6 

26.6 

763 

i 

Probably  try 

12.7 

27.8 

30.0 

29.6 

490 

a 

Probably  not 

4.9 

28.2 

30.1 

36.9 

lu3 

f 

i 

Definitely  not 

16.0 

12.0 

17.3 

54.7 

75 

Unpolished  data  from  the  1964  Study  of  Civil  Do  fens  a  and  Cold  War  Attitudes, 
Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pittsburgh,  Summer,  1964. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter,  we  have  reported  on  the  relationship 
of  threat  perception  and  its  consequences  for  action  such  as 
volunteering  for  civil  defense  or  anticipated  crisis  behavior. 

In  this  chapter,  we  observe  threat  perception  as  one  basis  of 
the  public’s  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  fallout  -shelter 
program. 

In  the  University  of  Michigan  15S£>  study,  several  ^iativfls  about 
threat  were  related  to  feelings  of  need  for  civil  defense.  It 
was  found  that  more  people  who  thought  it  very  likely  that  our 
cities  would  be  hit  with  atomic  bombs  felt  strong  feelings'  of 
need  for  civil  defense  than  did  those  who  didn’t  think  cities 
would  be  bombed  (Table  14,9).  Also,  wore  people  who  thought 
that  their  own  city  would  definitely  be  a  target  felt  strong 
feelings  of  need  for  civil  defense  than  did  those  who  didn’t 
think  their  own  city  would  be  a  target  (Table  ISO). 

Related  to  the  previously  reported  Michigan  finding  regarding 
the  tendency  of  people  who  exaggerated  the  effects  of  an  atonic 
bomb  to  be  less  willing  to  work  in  civil  defense,  is  the  fact 
that  people  who  had  exaggerated  ideas  of  the  extent  of  atomic 
boob  killing  were  also  slightly  less  likely  than  others  to  feel 
the  need  for  civil  defense  work  "at  the  present  time**  (Table 
151).  This  indicates  that  respect  for  the  bomb  is  not  always  a 
sufficient  condition  for  a  feeling  of  need  for  civil  defense. 

From  this  table,  it  would  seew  that  the  best  condition  for 
constructive  response  to  war  and  bowbing  is  for  a  person  to 
have  realistic  but  not  exaggerated  ideas  about  threat  and 
protection. 

The  University  of  Mighigan  1951  study  relates  anticipation  of 
U.S.  cities  being  bombed  with  importance  accorded  civil  defense 
as  well  as  anticipation  of  own  city’s  being  bombed  with  impose* 
tance  accorded  civil  defense.  It  was  found  once  again  that 
more  people  who  thought  it  likely  or  very  likely  that  U.S. 
cities  would  be  bombed  rated  civil  defense  first  or  second  as 
a  community  problem  than  did  those  who  considered  city  bombing 
unlikely  (Table  152).  Expectation  of  one's  own  city  being 
bombed  tends  to  increase  the  importance  accorded  civil  defense 
to  a  greater  degree  than  does  expectation  of  the  bombing  of 
U.S.  cities  in  general  (Table  153). 

Columbia's  1963  nine-community  study  related  degree  of  worry 
about  nuclear  attack  to  opinion  about  fallout  shelters.  As  to 
be  expected,  the  more  anxious  the  respondent,  the  more  likely 
he  was  to  have  favored  shelters  (Table  154).  When  looking  at 


f 
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what  part  age,  sex  and  family  life  played  in  shaping  outlooks 
on  the  issue,  younger  respondents  were  acre  likely  to  favor 
shelters  than  the  older- -particularly  so  if  they  were  also 
fearful  of  a  nuclear  attack*  Three-fourths  of  the  worried 
younger  tout  about  half  of  the  relatively  unconcerned  older 
respondents  favored  the  program  (Table  .155} ,  When  the  sex 
factor  was  introduced  it  was  found  that  women  tended  to  approve 
of  shelters  store  than  men.  In  fact,  seven  in  ten  apprehensive 
women,  whatever  their  age,  favored  these.  Only  the  worried 
own  under  40  years  old  gave  the  program  so  much  approval  (Table 
156).  It  would  seem  from  this  data  that  the  fallout  shelter 
program  would  have  found  greater  support  among  the  married  than  among 
the  single.  This  was  not  the  case.  Regardless  of  worry,  those 
not  now  married  (the  single  and  the  divorced,  separated,  and 
widowed)  tended  to  favor  fallout  shelters  more  than  the  now 
married  (Table  157).  And  parents  tended  to  favor  shelters  less 
than  the  childless  (Table  158).  It  appeared  that  age,  sex,  and 
worry  aside,  the  more  ties  and  obligations  a,  person  had,  the 
less  likely  he  was  to  favor  shelters.  Warty,  thus,  did  not 
create  the  greatest  support  for  shelters  «#iere  it  was  most  expected  j 
among  those  with  the  greatest  responsibilities--the  parents. 

The  study  concludes  that  anticipations  of  annihilation  appar¬ 
ently  plague  the  most  those  who  have  the  more  persons  to  consider 
in  an  emergency.  This  apparently  is  related  to  misgivings  about 
structural  adequacy  of  shelters,  about  gaining  entry  to  shelters, 
about  shelter  living,  about  separation  from  parents,  and  about 
survival  later  in  a  hostile  environment.1-  Columbia’s  data  also 
showed  that  lower  status  respondents  and  the  worried  (and  espe¬ 
cially  low  status  and  worried  respondents )  were  more  likely  to 
favor  shelters  than  higher  status  respondents  and  those  who 
worried  less*  The  results  also  revealed  that,  regardless  of 
status  level  or  degree  of  worry,  the  younger  were  more  likely 
than  the  older  to  accept  the  shelter  program.  The  exception 
to  this  was  that  among  the  worried,  low  socioeconomic  status 
respondents,  the  younger  and  the  older  favored  shelters  to  the 
same  high  degree  (75  percent).  The  data  is  presented  in  Table 
159. 

The  1963  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  reported  changes  in 
attitude  about  civil  defense  as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  crisis. 

About  35  percent  of  the  respondents  said  that  their  attitudes 
had  become  more  favorable  while  63.3  percent  said  they  had 
remained  the  same  (Table  160).  The  1963  Columbia  study  asked 
if  the  respondent’s  feelings  about  nuclear  war  had  changed 


1 .  The  American  Public  and  the  Fallout  Shelter  Issue,  A  Nine 
Community  Survey,  Vol .  Ill,  Perspectives  and  Opinions  on  the 
Fallout  Shelter  Issue  by  Gene  N.  Levine  with  Jonathan  Cole, 
Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  March, 
lv64,  p.  51 
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in  any  way  now  that  he  had  *  shelter.  Eighty-three  percent  s&id 
“no**,  I?  percent  said  "yes”  {Table  161),  Of'  course,  this  is 
based  on  the  very  sisal!  percentage  who  did  have  shelters,  approxi¬ 
mately  two  percent  of  the  total  sample. 

The  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  asked  *f  fallout  shelters 
make  people  worry  ©ore  or  less  about  the  possibility  of  war. 
Thirty-seven  and  one-tenth  percent  thought  that  it  aade  people 
worry  more,  20.1  percent  thought  it  made  the®  worry  less  and 
42.8  percent  didn't  think  it  made  any  differestee  (Table  162)* 

tee  had  reported  earlier  (Table  41}  that  62,6  percent  of  the 
respondents  in  the  1964  University  of  Pittsburgh  study  thought 
that  their  chances  for  survival  were  “fairly  bad**,  wv^ry  bad** 
or  that  they  had  !*no  chance  at  all”.  They  were  then  asked 
what  they  thought  their  chances  for  survival  might  fe®  if  they 
were  in  fallout  shelters.  Some  66  percent  thought  that  they 
were  at  least  fairly  good  with  some  19  percent  still  rating 
their  chances  as  "fairly  bad"  or  "very  bad”  (Table  163).  When 
estimates  of  chances  of  survival  in  a  shelter  were  related 
to  estimates  of  chances  for  survival  generally,  it  was  found 
that  55 .2  percent  of  those  people  who  rate  their  general  chances 
of  survival  as  very  bad  or  as  having  no  chance  at  all  see  their 
chances  in  a  fallout  shelter  at  least  as  "fairly  good"  {Table 

164) .  However,  as  is  expected,  more  people  who  see  thei* 
chances  of  survival  generally  as  good  also  see  their  chances 

in  a  shelter  as  good  as  compared  with  those  who  are  more  pessi¬ 
mistic  about  their  survival  generally  and  then  see  their  chances 
in  a  shelter  as  good.  However,  the  improvement  in  estimates 
of  chances  of  survival  in  a  shelter  by  people  who  are  very 
pessimistic  about  their  general  survival  is  dramatic. 

Consistent  with  Columbia's  findings  in  1963  is  the  fact  that 
anxiety  about  wai  is  directly  related  to  opinions  about  fallout 
shelters  in  1964.  The  more  worried  the  citizen,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  favor  shelters.  As  Table  161  shows,  ?1«3 
percent  of  the  respondents  who  reported  worrying  "a  great  deal** 
about  the  possibility  of  nuclear  attack  favored  shelters  as 
compared  with  37.5  percent  who  said  they  were  not  worried  at 
all  or  40.2  percent  who  said  they  worried  "a  little*  (Table 

165) . 
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Table  68 


Halation  bet weea  feelings  of  Seed  for  Civil  Defense 
*nd  Expectation*  of  Aaericki*  Cibie#  Being  Bashed 


"Do  you  think  our  eiti««  at*  litosljr 
to  w*  hit  tilth-  Atonio  bcafos?"** 


Feeling  of  need 

Tea,  vary 

Tee, 

— goTTr 

for  Civil  Defense* 

fry  rye.  >  y  m 

Strong 

m 

22% 

185 

Moderate 

52 

65 

63 

Week 

k 

8 

11* 

Don't  know 

1 

0 

2 

hot  ascertained 

2 

ISO* 

5 

ms 

3 

TSof 

Percent  of  total  sample  # 

15 

1*6 

n 

*  Whet  H«  are  calling  "feeling  of  need  for  civil  defense*  it 
dArivad  Aron  responses  to  the  question  "Be  you  think  they 
should  begin  «  campaign  non  to  got  people  to  work  in  civil 
defense?"  The  category  "strong"  in  this  table  it  tilt  mam 
as  the  category  "yes,  definitely  should"  in  Table  53* 
"Moderate*  here  is  the  same  at  "yea,  should *,  in  Table  53* 
end  "week"  in  this  table  includes  "pro-con* *  "no,  shouldn't," 
"no,  definitely  shouldn't"  and  "depends"  in  Table  53* 

**  The  category  "yes,  very  likely*  Includes  the  "vary  likely* 
and  "certain  they  will  be  hit"  categories  of  Table  15* 

Chapter  3*  The  "no"  category  here  includes  the  following 
free  Table  15*  "unlikely*,  "very  unlikely*  end  "oertaln  they 
won't  be  hit".  The  nine  percent  of  the  total  weighted  eawpte 
who  gave  equivocal  responses  are  elec  Included  in  the  "no" 
category  for  present  purposes. 

#  Excluded  from  this  table  ere  the  date  for  the  eight  percent 
of  the  total  weighted  sample  who  ted  no  opinion  on  the 
probability  of  atonic  attack  on  cur  cities ,  or  whose  opin¬ 
ions  were  not  ascertained .  See  Table  15,  Chapter  3« 
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Appendix  Table  15 

Relation  between  Expectation  of  Atoaiie  Bombing 
and  Feeling  of  Need  for  Civil  Defense  Activities 


Feeling  of  need 
for  clTtl  defense 


Is  your  cwn  city  likely  to 
be  hit  with  atogtio  boabal 
Yes,  definitely  Yes  It  depends j  no. 


Strong 

Moderate 

Weak 


31*  23*  15* 

61  62  67 

6  9  15 


Don't  know; 
not  ascertained 


Tol?  loojt  T5ol 


Percent  of  total 
staple  # 


22  49  21 


$ 

* 


#  People  who  said  "don't  know*  or  wfeesee  responses  were  not 
ascertained  on  the  question  of  one's  mm  city  being  bombed 
were  excluded  from  this  table. 


Defense:  A  Study  Baaed, 


Public  Thinking  About  Atomic  Warfare  and  Clyj  _ 

Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  January,  1951,  P*  248* 
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Table  152 


Table  40 

Relation  between  Anticipation  of  tJ*S.  Cities*  Being 
Atom  Bombed  and  'jj^portame  Accorded  Civil  Defense 


Importance  accorded  Civil 
Defence  as  a  Comuni ty 


Very 

Utady 


Likelihood  j f  Atomic  Bombing®  of 

_ MaJ&S&g _ 

Unlikely  or 


Rated  First 

Rated  Second 

22)w*  29)^ 
24)*®*  23)^ 

19)^ 

15)** 

i 

Rated  Third  or  Fourth 

(not  mentioned) 

35 

34 

4? 

Rated  Last 

19 

14 

19 

ToSjK 

I5S| 

loo* 

No.  of  cases 

91 

535 

20? 

|fe..PyfellC-i>Bd  CivU.  Defenses  A  Report  Based  on  Two  SaWPl 
Eleveri  Major  Cities .  Survey  Research  Center,  University  of 
Ann  Arbor,  March,  1952,  P«  31. 


table  41 


Relation  between  Anticipation  of  Own  City’*  Being 
Bosbsd  and  Importance  Accorded  Civil  Dafea m 


lasMsrt moo  accorded 

Civil  Defense  as  • 


lea. 

Ho,  Definite 

Definite  jy 

Rated  First 

Rated  Second 

Hated  third  or  Fourth 

?»** 

58* 

l6)<2Ag 

{not  Mentioned) 

28 

7 1 

44 

Rated  Last 

15 

15 

18 

100? 

100* 

100* 

So.  of  Cases 

169 

460 

244 
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Table  111-12 


Degree  of  Worry  about  Huelear  Attack*  by  pinion  about  Fallout  Shelters 

Rine-CoraBuiaity  Saaple® 


Total  number 


Some 

total  number 

A  little 

total  number 

Hot  at  all 

total  number 


<256; 


(379) 


(270) 


<33*0 


This  and  succeeding  tables  In  this  Volume  are  based  on  the  responses 
of  the  cross-sectional  sample  of  1382  respondents  in  the  nine  study  com¬ 
munities*  (In  some  tables,  comparisons  are  made  with  the  1982  nation¬ 
wide  respondents.)  the  totals  in  any  table  never  equal  1382.  however. 
Respondents  who  were  not  asked  or  did  not  answer  one  or  more  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  involved  in  any  table  are  regularly  excluded*  In  addition*  when 
opinions  on  the  fallout-shelter  issue  are  presented,  respondents  who 
expressed  no  opinion  are  left  out.  Usually,  but  not  always,  respondents 
who  had  no  opinion  on  other  items  are  also  excluded.  The  present  table, 
for  example,  contains  the  responses  of  1239  of  the  1382  cross-sectional 
respondents,  left  out  ares  126  respondents  who  had  no  opinion  about 
fallout  shelters,  six  who  were  not  asked  the  question,  one  more  who  had 
no  opinion  on  the  worry  question,  and  ten  (not  already  excluded)  who 
were  not  asked  the  worry  question . 

b  Most  of  the  tables  in  this  Volume  are  based  on  the  nine-coomunity, 
cross-sectional  sample  of  1382  respondents  (before  the  exclusions  noted 
above  In  footnote  a).  In  some  tables,  comparative  data  are  presented 
separately  for  the  1982  national  respondent*.  When  the  results  for  both 
samples  are  presented,  it  is  always  clearly  noted* 
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Table  155 


Table  1X1-22 

Age  and  Degree  of  Worry  about  Nuclear  Attack,  fey  Opinion 
about  Fallout  Shelters 

Per  cent  shown  who  tmm&A  shelters 


Under  30  years  old 

75* 

57* 

Total  number 

(1 27) 

(84) 

30  -  39  years  old 

71* 

59* 

Total  number 

(177) 

C138) 

40-^9  years  old 

m 

¥4 

Total  number 

(130) 

(326) 

50  -  59  years  old 

68* 

52* 

Total  number 

(104) 

(105) 

60  years  old  or  ®ore 

65* 

53* 

Total  raasber 

(88) 

(148) 

Table  XU~2fc 


Marital  Status  and  Degm*  of  Worry  about  Muslear  Attack, 
by  Opinion  about  Fallout  Shelters 


Per  cent  shown  who  favored  Walter# 

Vorriadj 

«ww  Wren* 

^9JT»"B?r3*g  -  Jff^EEteg 

M.j&gaaift 

*A  great 

deal"  or  "acme* 

79$ 

?8* 

69$ 

Total 

number 

(165 

(69) 

(5^8) 

"Little* 

or  "not  at  all* 

67* 

57* 

51* 

Total 

number 

(42) 

(31) 

(k?9) 

Tha  American  Public  and  the  Fallout  Shelter  .Tnme  A  Him  Cmwti&Jksc,-- 
vay,  Yol,  III,  Jf^rspectivea  are!  Opinions  by  Sana  Levitt*  with  Jonathan 
2"oI«7  fear«au  o£  Applied  Social  ftaaearcS^  Columbia  University,  March, 
196k,  p.  <*9. 


table  15S 
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table  III -25 

the  Ever  Harried  Only;  Sex,  Age,  Parenthood ,  and  Degree  of 
Worry  about  Nuclear  Attack,  by  Opinion  about  Fallout  Shelters 

Per  cent  shown  who  favored  shelters 


Parents 


Childless 


great  deal*  or  *s&mr‘ 

71* 

51% 

Total  number 

(167) 

(  22) 

“Little*  or  “not  at  all* 

59% 

a* 

Total  number 

(  8?) 

(  11) 

LO  years  old  01  're  1 

"VfeTOt  - 

*A  great  deal”  or  "acme* 

69% 

n% 

Total  number 

(  67) 

(  96} 

“Little"  or  “not  et  all* 

56% 

50$ 

Total  number 

<  16) 

(  98) 

Hen 

Under  LO  year a  old  t 

V^rK<h““ 

,  i 

"A  gre^t  deal*  or  "some" 

72* 

76$ 

Total  nusbrr 

(  ?*) 

(  21) 

“Little"  or  "not  at  all" 

60$ 

Total  number 

(  91) 

(  30) 

LO  years  old  or  mere i 

nfcrar - 

"A  great  deal"  or  "some" 

65$ 

61$ 

Total  number 

(  60) 

(  97) 

"Little*  or  "not  at  ail* 

U6% 

50$ 

Total  number 

(  65) 

(171) 

The  American  Public  and  the  Fallout 

Shelter  Issue , 

A  Mine  Ccemnmity  Survey, 

1555 


Tabl#  159 


fable  160 


Ques,  ^5i  Var,  125 


Row  has  your  attitude  about  Civil  Defense  changed 
as  a  result  of  the  Cuban  oriels? 


H 


Card  3?  Col,  4$ 

» 

* 

1 

Much  sore  favorable 

106 

7*5 

2 

More  favorable 

3&5 

2?,1 

3 

Remained  the  same 

898 

630 

4 

More  unfavorable 

26 

1.8 

5 

Much  ’.acre  unfavorable 

4 

.3 

X 

Missing  data 

15 

XX 

fOTAL 

1434 

1419 

Civil  Defense  and;  Cold  War  Attitudes; 

Bata  Book 

for  the  1963  National 

Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  June,  1964,  p.  90. 


r-~ — 

Q. 

56. S.  Have  your  feelings  about  nuclear  war 

changed  in  any  way  now  that  jfiBu  hay* 

Qmm 

a  shelter?  (C&n  you  think  of  any 
ways?) 

MMm 

So.  £ 

m. 

,-i,  &s&ad 

X  **  *f-aafr#»a*#a**»**aaa**#*»a#**a*#a**4**» 

5  17  1 

Su  *  1^0  e#aeftopp5ss^t)iaiai*#%**ai(*#*ea*ria*a'>aaay4 

24  S3  | 

i 

1 

m  is*  i 

<29)  j 

Fallout  Simitar  Study ,  Ctxtebook  Mmifogr  Flye.  Sirwy  of  Pablica  in. 
jfoaa  of  Applied  Social  saaaarea",  Coioabi* ‘ " 

ffai-raratij > ' Xogust ,  1963,  p.  133. 


A 


Table  162 


32:  V&r.  *5  -  In  year  opinion,  do  fallout  shaitara  mica  paopla 
worry  «ora  or  worry  laaa  about  tha  poaaibility 
of  war,  or  doean*t  it  aaka  ary  difference? 


I 

I 

Nor* 

37*1 

529 

Laaa 

20.1 

207 

Ho  Differenos 

42.8 

610 

X  -  Kiaaing  data 

XI 

38 

TOTAL  1426  1*64 


&&  Pf.fo  .frrtUg 

Probability  SantOa  Study.  fteaaarcb  Qftxc*  of  Sociology.  Baoertaant  of 
Sociology,  Unimraity  or  Pittsburgh,  Daoaabar,  1964,  p«  47. 


fable 


I  Cues.  14  s  Yar,  34  «  What  if  they  were  In  fallout  shelter* t  Bmw  good 
|  would  the  saajoces  be  then  that  people  in  this 

I  area  would  survive? 


i 

s 

M ever  will  Happen 

0.1 

2 

Very  Good 

IS, 4 

?.62 

Fairly  Good 

4?, 4 

6?4 

50  -  5£ 

13-6 

193 

Fairly  Bad 

10,6 

151 

Very  Bad 

S.O 

114 

Ho  Chance  At  All 

1,8 

26 

JUsslng  data 

IX 

42 

TOTAL  1 422  1464 


Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes;  Data  Book  for  the_l^,MtlpfiaJ 
Probability  5anple  5t\vdy.  .Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Department  of 
Sociology ,  nniV^rsity  'of  Pittsburgh,  December,  1969,  p.  29. 
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ESTIMATES  Of  CHASdSS  OF  StamiX-  IS  A  SHSTEE  3T  j 

|  ESTIMATES  OF  CHAJKXS  FOR  STSVIVAi  OESERAILY  j 

Sr*  Feraant 

? 

i 

s 

Survival  Generally 

j 

Sftrvi¥i:  iii  Shelter 

Vary 

Pood 

Fairly 

Good 

50*50 

£2.4 

Fairly 

Bad 

Vary  Bad  or  no 
easaoa  at  all 

Very  Good 

56.1 

26.4 

10.1 

13.8  ! 

jj 

Fairly  Good 

22.7 

59.9 

36.5 

56.8 

41.4 

|  50-50 

9.1 

7.0 

30.1 

13.8 

12.2 

|  fairly  Bad 

M 

3.7 

8.3 

13.5 

14.1 

i 

1  Very  Bad  or  no 

Charts  at  all 

JLA 

JLaO 

_2^ 

-4*2 

iM 

66 

299 

156 

296 

581 

Unpublished  data  from  th*  15<6lt  Study  of  Civil  Bafaaaa  and  Cold  War  ltti* 
tudaa,  Be search  Offic*  of  Sociology,  Bepartaamt  of  Sociology,  Enivaraity 
of  Pittsburgh,  Suanor,  1961. 


i 

4 


A 

* 


* 

f#- 
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fable  1.65 


WORST  ABWT  NUCLEAR  ATTACFT  3?  FEEL30S  ABOUT  FALLOUT  SHELTERS 


In  Pircwit 

Poolings  about  F»Uot1  gM&fig 


Worry  about 
nuclear  Attack 

Strongly 

Jhncr  ... 

Sonwnrhat 

Favor 

Somewhat 

Cfe>PSed 

Strongly 

Closed 

8 

Greet  deal 

71.3 

21.1 

3.6 

4.0 

223 

Sons 

48.8 

42.5 

6.1 

2.7 

412 

A  little 

40.2 

50.8 

7.1 

1.9 

366 

Not  at  all 

37.5 

43.9 

12.2 

6.4 

419 

Unpublished  date  from  the  1964  Study  of  CItII  Defense  end  Cold  Mat  Atti¬ 
tudes,  Research  Office  of  Sociology,  Deperteent  of  Sociology,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  Sumer,  196k, 
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vii.  ccxai's  ions 


For  purposes  of  this  report*  the  analysis  of  the  nation's  percep¬ 
tion  of  threat  has  centered  upon  public  opinion  regarding  anxiety 
about  war  j  the  nature  of  tb©  threat  perceived,  the  consequences 
of  threat  perception  far  action,  and  the  consequences  of  threat 
perception  an  feelings  about  civil  defense. 


All  available  empirical  evidence  eat  these  topics  was  reviewed, 
and,  given  the  available  data*  an  attempt  was  aade  to  specify 
the  topics  by  pertinent  cross-tabulations .  The  various  sample 
populations,  where  feasible,  were  discretely  specified  into  sub¬ 
groups  along  demographic  characteristics.  There  was  also  an 
attempt  to  provide  a  "trend  analysis"  establishing  the  basic 
chronology  of  public  opinion  with  regard  to  the  various  topics 
under  consideration*  We  have  drawn  frost  a  variety  of  instru¬ 
ments  a  variety  of  questions  all  of  which  were  designed  to  tap 
different  dimensions.  However*  the  available  information  per¬ 
mits  us  to  draw  some  over-all  conclusions. 

1.  A  little  under  half  of  tbe  population  say  they  are  worried 
about  nuclear  attack.  People  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  Pacific  Coast  worry  store.  People  with  greater 
respons lb il 1 ties --young  parents --worry  wore*  The  less  educated 
and  those  having  low  socioeconomic  status  tend  to  worry  more. 

2.  When  no  opportunity  to  discriminate  among  types  of  attacks 
or  targets  was  offered,  we  can  infer  that  people  generally 
expect  the  nation's  cities  to  be  bombed  as  well  as  their  own 
city.  Also,  peqple  generally  expect  some  cities  la  their 
immediate  vicinity  or  in  their  part  of  the  country  to  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  an  attack.  Finally,  from  the  relative  diffuse  questions 
asked,  Americans  expect  people  to  get  killed  in  an  attack* 

However,  given  a  chance  to  discriminate  between  targets,  the 
large  majority  of  the  population  does  not  perceive  cities  and 
papulation  as  high  priority  targets.  They  see  military  bases, 
factories,  and  transportation  centers  as  having  much  higher 
priority.  This  is  true  regardless  of  demographic  characteristics. 

Although  people  generally  expect  their  asm  city  or  community  to 
be  a  target,  it  was  found  that  people  can  identify  differential 
risk.  Thus,  people  who  live  in  me tr opal i tan  areas  perceive  more 
danger  than  do  those  in  rural  areas*  Also,  once  the  attack  is 
posited,  it  is  the  higher  educated  and  those  of  high  socioeco¬ 
nomic  status  who  perceive  the  greater  local  danger. 
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3,  More  than  six  out  of  every  ten  Americans  estimate  their  chances 
fox  survival  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack  as  bad*  People  who 
live  in  highly  Industrialized  urban  areas  estiaate  their  chances  as 
worse  than  do  others.  Again,  it  is  the  educated  respondent  having 
high  soc its -econo® ic  status  who  has  the  Host  pessimistic  estiaate  of 
his  survival  chine**.  Hie  worse  people  fate  our  defenses  the  wore 
pessimistic  they  are  about  their  chances  of  survival,  as  well, 

4,  Percentages  of  people  who  mention  nuclear,  or  thermonuclear 
weapons  spontaneously  has  been  increasing  throughout  the  years. 

This  is  to  be  expected.  Spontaneous  references  to  Chernies  1  atirf 
bio logical  agents  are  less  frequent  and  represent  a  distinct  minor- 
ity  concern.  Nonetheless ,  when  people  are  asked  explicitly  about 
such  weapons,  they  think  that  such  agents  wight  indeed  be  used. 
However ,  there  have  been  as  many  people  who  do  not  anticipate 
their  deployment  as  there  are  those  who  do.  At  the  saap  time, 
when  asked  about  their  knowledge  of  chemical  and  biological  weap¬ 
ons,  the  data  suggest  that  some  two  out  of  three  Americans  know 
either  nothing  or  very  little  about  them.  Thus,  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  public  concern  with  thermonuclear  weapons;  the  evidence 

cm  concern  with  chemical  and  biological  devices  is  not  as  clear- 
cut,  Without  any  question,  systems  to  protect  lives  and  property 
are  viewed  chiefly  as  those  which  must  deal  with  thermonuclear 
weapons . 

5.  People  have  become  more  aware  of  secondary  weapons  effects 
over  the  years  since  about  19SG.  By  1964,  it  is  safe  to  conclude 
that  fallout  is  viewed  as  more  of  a  danger  to  more  people  than  are 
primary  effects. 

However,  although  fallout  is  seen  as  the  greatest  danger,  partic¬ 
ularly  if  their  own  city  or  community  were  not  directly  under 
attack,  people  do  not  think  that  much  can  be  done  to  protect  them 
from  it.  More  than  six  out  of  ten  Americans  say  they  could  do 
nothing  or  don’t  know  what  they  could  <k>  against  fallout  even  if 
bombs  were  dropped  on  or  close  to  their  communities.  If  directly 
attacked,  people  do  not  believe  that  much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  protection  at  all. 

6.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  worried  tend  to  think  about  and 
volunteer  for  civil  defense  more  than  those  who  express  no  worry. 
There  is  also  no  doubt,  based  on  the  early  Michigan  studies,  that 
those  people  who  have  a  realistic  notion  of  weapons  effects  and  who 
do  believe  their  city  to  be  a  target  tend  to  have  a  more  construc¬ 
tive  response  to  threat.  They  also  tend  to  volunteer  more  readily 
than  those  with  exaggerated  estimates  of  bomb  effects. 


However,  the  nuclear  threat  per  se,  except  for  the  above-mentioned 
tendencies,  has  little  or  no  effect  on  people's  plans  for  the  future 
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This  may  be  because  it  is  too  abstract  «  notion  foe  no# t .  When 
the  threat  becomes  more  specific,  such  as  during  the  Cuban  crisis, 
there  is  the  expected,  but  slight,  increase  in  protective  behavior , 
However,  the  general  tendency  is  to  feel  that  there  is  very  little 
one  can  do  in  the  face  of  nuclear  threat. 

7.  Generally,  the  worried  tend  t©  favor  fallout  shelter#  more  than 
those  who  express  no  worry.  Also,  people  who  thought  U,b.  cities 
and  their  own  coeeunity  would  be  targets  tended  to  feel  a  greater 
need  for  civil  defense  and  to  give  civil  defense  high  priority  as 
a  community  problem  wore  than  those  who  didn't  see  their  community 
as  a  target. 

However,  worry  did  not  create  the  greatest  support  for  shelters 
where  it  was  most  expec ted- -among  those  with  the  greatest  respon¬ 
sibilities --the  parents.  It  seems  that  the  more  ties  and  obliga¬ 
tions  a  person  had  the  less  likely  he  was  to  favor  shelters,  thus, 
although  parents  are  the  most  anxious  about  nuclear  war,  shelters 
offer  them  little  relief  from  that  anxiety*  This  is  apparently 
related  to  misgivings  about  the  adequacy  of  shelters,  procedures 
in  the  event  of  attack,  and  about  survival  later  in  a  hostile 
environment . 

It  was  also  found  that  respect  for  the  bomb  is  not  always  a  suf¬ 
ficient  condition  for  a  feeling  of  need  for  civil  defense.  People 
with  exaggerated  ideas  of  bomb  effects  felt  less  need.  It  would 
seem  that  the  best  condition  for  a  constructive  response  to  the 
threat  of  war  is  for  a  person  to  have  realistic  but  not  exagger¬ 
ated  ideas  about  threat  and  protection. 

It  was  found  that  an  increase  in  threat,  such  as  during  a  crisis, 
tends  to  sake  attitudes  towards  shelters  sore  favorable. 

Also,  although  a  large  majority  had  a  very  pessimistic  estimate  of 
their  chances  of  survival  in  the  event  of  an  attack,  more  than  one 
out  of  two  saw  their  chances  as  enhanced  in  a  fallout  shelter. 

We  can  infer  from  the  above  that  the  public  has  a  reasonable  esti¬ 
mate  of  threat .  they  do  not  think  an  attack  is  aimed  at  them.  How¬ 
ever,  the  discrete  threat  aspects  have  not  been  related  to  the  civil 
defense  system  by  the  populace,  the  public  is  not  informed  as  to 
what  a  fallout  shelter  is  supposed  to  do  and  there  is  concern  about 
what  they  don't  do.  There  is  confusion  and  legitimate  confusion, 
probably  due  to  the  plethora  of  programs  over  time  sad  the  aateiguity 
resulting  from  the  diverse  press  and  literature  on  the  subject* 
People  do  not  realise  that  fallout  shelters  can  be  an  effective  mode 
of  protection  after  the  initial  blast;  namely,  that  survivors  can  go 
to  shelters  after  blast  as  defense  against  fallout.  It  meld  teem 
that  the  public  would  be  receptive  to  specific  definition  of  an 
attack  threat  in  terms  of  radioactive  fallout  and  the  role  that  can 
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be  played  by  fallout  shelters.  Specif  lea  tiesn  of  the  threat  in 
t&ss&A  of  s  feasible  response  assy  help  to  wis  public  support  and 
acceptance  of  the  fallout  shelter  progtae.  A  consistent  and 
coherent  public  inf oraa lion  program,  thus,  may  tap  the  public *s 
reasonable  estimate  of  threat. 


by  Gens  N,  Levin*  with  Jonathan  Col* 


of  Applied  Social  Re  search ,  Columbia  Untvsrsi  ty ,  March*  1964. 

Nine  community  sample  of  1382  respondents. 

Data  collected  January  starch,  1963. 

These  tables  are  from  a  "cross -sect  ion**  of  an  elafe- 
borafe  community  sample  design  in  nine  communities 
within  a  150  wile  radius  of  New  York  City.  The  Commu- 
nities  varied  in  aociotcofiode  characteristics  and 
objective  “target**  vulnerability.  This  codebook  consists 
primarily  of  marginal  response  tables  rather  than  analysis. 


by  Harry  Estill  Moore*  January*  1962. 

Purposive  community  panel  of  500  respondeat*. 

Data  collected  late  1961. 

Panels  of  200  persons  in  leadership  roles  in  recognised 
institutions  and  of  300  persons  chosen  by  random  sta¬ 
pling  methods  as  representative  of  the  total  population 
of  the  c-3  ty  were  interviewed  in  Autumn*  1961* 


d  War  A 


of  Sociology,  University 
venis*  June*  1964. 
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National  probability  sample  ©f  1434  respondents. 

Data  collected  in  summer,  1963. 

This  data  book  contains  the  study  design  and  marginal 
tabulations  from  the  aid-1963  Foreign  Affairs  and  Civil 
Defense  national  survey  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense* 
The  ©uteo-aes  methodology  was  applied  to  desirabilities 
and  eiqpec  tat  ions  of  alternative  civil  defense  postures 
as  well  as  to  Cold  War  outcomes*  A  variety  of  scales 
and  items  from  other  civil  defense  inquiries  were  repli¬ 
cated* 


Civil  Defense  and  Cold  War  Attitudes  i  _  Data  Book  for  the  1964 

Mat tonal  Probability  Sample  Study,  Research  Office  of  Soci¬ 
ology,  Department  of  Sociology,  University  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania,  December,  1964. 

National  probability  sample  of  1464  respondents. 

Data  collected  in  Summer,  1964* 

This  data  book  contains  the  study  design  and  marginal 
tabulations  from  the  aid-1964  Foreign  Affairs  and  Civil 
Defense  national  survey  for  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense. 
The  outcomes  methodology  was  applied  to  desirabilities 
and  expectations  of  alternative  civil  defense  postures  as 
well  as  to  Cold  War  outcomes.  A  variety  of  scales  and 
items  from  other  civil  defense  inquiries  were  replicated. 


Defense  of  Our  Cities;  A  Study  of  Public  Attitudes  on  Civil  Defense. 
Survey  Research  Center,  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor, 
December,  1951. 

Probability  block  sample  of  614  people  in  eleven  metropolitan 

areas* 

Data  collected  August -September ,  1951. 

A  cross-section  of  the  adult  population  of  the  11  lar¬ 
gest  metropolitan  areas  of  the  United  States:  New  York, 
Chicago,  Philadelphia,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh,  Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  San 
Francisco  and  their  suburbs. 

In  1950  a  prior  study  was  done  using  a  cross-section  of 
the  adult  population  of  the  above  cities  without  the 
suburbs.  Both  studies  are  based  on  open -ended  inter¬ 
views  administered  to  a  probability  block  sample  in 
each  metropolitan  area. 


Data.  Bureau  of  Applied  Social  Rese* 
New  Vork,  Maty,  1963. 
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Coiuwbia  University » 


two  mail  surveys;  one  of  727  respondents  in  early  l 962  and 
one  of  210  in  July,  1962. 

In  early  1962,  a  Civil  Defense  official,  Sgt.  Michels 
in  Haworth,  New  Jersey,  wailed  a  questionnaire  to  each 
of  the  sow#  900  faadliee  resident  in  the  town.  He 
received  727  replies. 

The  8ASR  tabulated  the  data  and  sent  a  further  ques¬ 
tionnaire  to  the  original  respondents  who  had  written 
their  naats  and  addresses.  With  one  wailing  In  July, 
1962,  210  persons  responded. 


A  total  of  1828  personal  interviews  were  conducted  in 
nice  northeastern  coanunities;  110  of  these  interviews 
were  with  coawunity  leaders,  the  rest  (1718)  of  the 
interviews  were  with  the  general  public.  The  saeple 
wts  heavily  weighted  with  shelter  owners  sad  their 
neighbors. 

The  nine  cowwunities  under  study  were  Haxlew,  Mew  York; 
Chicopee,  Massachusetts;  Meet  Orange,  Nee  Jersey;  Union 
City,  New  Jersey;  Greenwich,  Connecticut;  Stanford, 
Connecticut;  Lancaster,  Penney 1 vent a)  York, Pennsylvania ; 
Port  Jervis,  New  York, 
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X  interviews  were  conducted  In  January ,  February  and 

March,  1963. 

Study  analyzes  the  beliefs,  opinions,  and  behavior  of 
the  general  public  and  of  community  leaders  regarding 
international  affairs  and  the  Cold  War,  with  a  par¬ 
ticular  focus  upon  their  views  on  the  fallout  shelter 
issue,  i.e.,  are  reactions  of  communities  that  are 
potential  targets  in  a  nuclear  war  different  from  those 
in  less  vulnerable  towns?  who  favor  and  who  oppose 
fallout  shelters?  etc. 


’‘General  Anxiety  and  War  Anxiety"  Working  Paper  Ho.  6,  John  Model  1 , 
Bat&m u  of  Applied  Social  Research,  Columbia  University,  Septem¬ 
ber,  1964  (Unpublished). 

This  working  paper  is  one  in  a  series  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Office  of  Civil  Defense.  It  anticipates  materials 
that  will  be  included  in  the  final  report  (The  Threat 
of  War  and  American  Public  Opinion  by  Gene  H,  Levine 
and  John  Modal 1 . 


NQRC  -  Unpublished  data. 

The  National  Opinion  Research  Center  has  provided  data 
from  a  number  of  their  national  samples.  Bach  table 
included  from  the  various  NORC  studies  is  identified 
by  the  pertinent  study  number  and  the  date  of  the  data 
collection.  The  processing  of  the  raw  data  into  tabular 
form  was  done  at  the  Research  Office  of  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  Public  and  Civil  Defenses  A  Report  Based  on  Two  Sample  Surveys 
in  Eleven  Major  American  Cities.  Survey  Research  Center, 
University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  March,  1952. 

Probability  block  sample  of  813  households. 

Data  collected  in  August,  1951. 

613  persons  interviewed  are  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  the  adult  population  living  in  private  house¬ 
holds  in  the  following  eleven  metropolitan  areas:  Balti¬ 
more,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  and 
St.  Louis, 
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Tb«  research  ia  focused  ©e  the  fastens  is  public 
thinking  which  affect  the  development  of  civil 
defense  organisations  in  America©  cities  and  states. 
It  is  alii©  concerned  with  the  psychological  factors 
considered  important  for  constructive  or  adaptive 
social  handling  of  crises  or  disasters. 


&Ml£. Tftlnfclftfl. iMil  Atoaic  Cisl*.  fit 

aaggd  upon  an  Ifttepsj.vg.  iBtgkyjag-lMS^# 

Eleven  Major  Cities.  September  -<>c  tche  r  1950.  Survey  Research 
Center,  University  ©f  Michigan,  Ami  Arbor  ,  January,  1951 « 

1  i.  ty  saspx-#-  ©f  6  X  — ■  people  4i»  ©isv#?r  dtios* 

Data  collected  September -October  1950, 

614  people  interviewed  were  selected  to  be  a  represen¬ 
tative  cross-section  of  the  adult  population  of  the 
eleven  largest  cities  is  the  United  States.  Suburbs 
were  not  included. 

ci& 


New  York 
Boston 

Philadelphia 

Baltimore 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Pittsburgh 

Cleveland 

St.  Louis 

Los  Angeles 

San  Francisco— Oakland 


122 

26 

78 

27 
137 

SI 

23 

26 

34 

72 

28 
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Roper  -  Unpublished  data. 

Approximately  3600. 

National  cross-section  of  adults. 


of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan, 


tepben  8.  Mi  they. 
Social  Reaeaxch ,  University 
Septenber ,  1954. 
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Unis  is  a  repent  of  a  national  study  conducted  in  March, 
1954*  It  al  hc  includes.  material  /ion  a  number  of  ether 
studies  (3  in  masher)  also  conducted  by  the  Survey 
Seseasc h  Center  oa  the  problems.  of  civil  defense. 

The  first  study,  done  n  1950,  covered  the  populatl on 
in  the  metropoli tan  areas  of  the  eleven  largest  cities 
in  the  United  States*  Sasple  gise  was  approximately 
600  persons. 

The  second  study,  done  in  1951,  extended  the  above 
sample  to  include  the  suburban  area  surrounding  these 
eleven  largest  cities.  S&isple  sieewSOO  persons. 

The  third  study,  done  in  1952,  extended  the  sample  to 
the  nation  as  a  whole  but  did  not  sample  the  rural  areas 
at  the  s-aae  rate  as  the  urban  areas  due  to  available 
financing.  Sample  sise^lbQO  persons. 

the  fourth  study,  done  in  1954 ,  for  the  first  time  in 
this  series  took  a  straight  unweighted  sample  of  the 
national  adult  population  but  included  persons  aged  16 
to  20  vears  old  in  addition  to  the  adults  usually  inter¬ 
viewed.  Sample  si*e*1600  persons. 

Each  of  the  studies  made  use  of  personal  interviewing 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  the  necessary  data. 

The  fourth  study,  that  was  done  in  March,  1954,  receives 
most  of  the  emphasis  in  this  report. 


University  of  Michigan.  Study  418,  Unpublished  data. 

National  survey,  1643  respondents. 

Data  collected  in  1956.  t 

The  University  of  Michigan,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan  has 
provided  data  frc m  their  national  survey  of  1956, 
Each  table  included  from  their  study  number  418  has 
been  derived  from  processing  at  the  Research  Office 
of  Sociology  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 


The  U*$,  and  the  U.S.S.R.;  A  Report  of  the  Public**  Perspectives 
on  Uni-ed  States— Russian  Relations  in  Late  1961  by  Stephen 
8.  Witbey,  Survey  Research  Center,  The  University  of  Michigan, 
Ann  Afoor,  Michigan,  March,  1962. 
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National  probability  saatple  oi  1474  respondents. 

Data  collected  September  -October  1961, 

Based  on  interviews  conducted  during  a  period  of  inter¬ 
national  crisis,  this  study  examines  public  etii tubes 
and  conceptions  of  the  U.S.— U.S.S.R,  power  struggle. 


